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I will write peace 
on your wings and you will fly 
all over the world 


Sadako Sasaki 
(died of leukaemia, age 12) 
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After the fast 


I agree with Sheila Oakes (July 29) that 
we should leave divisive criticism to the 
Daily Express. However, such sentiments 
should not be allowed to dull our critical 
faculties and prevent us from constantly 
re-evaluating the form of demonstrations 
and the reasons why we are demonstrat- 
ing at any particular time. This means 
that we should read what others are 
saying within the movement carefully 
before taking up issue with them if 
they say something not to our liking. 
My support for the Easter march in the 
early days of CND and for the Committee 
of 100 from its formation was not given 
on the basis of “the only way forward.” 
Like thousands of others, it was a re 
sponse to a growing danger caused by 
the nuclear policies of east and west. 
Times change and we should change with 
them. It will be recalled that the then 
chairman felt we should have a “ short 
sharp campaign” to rid this country of 
its nuclear policies. It was right to 
express such a hope even though events 
show that it could not materialise. 


I agree that “what we have to do is to 
push in every direction open to us” and 
also that “no person or organisation has 
@ monopoly as to what to do or how to 
do it.” In 1961, after some two or three 
years’ experience with CND and the 
Committee of 100, writing from prison 
to fellow-members of the Committee, I 
wrote: “ We must make our movement 
truly radical. It must permit a variety 
of types of action - immobilising bases - 
large-scale urban projects - intensive 
work at the factory level - and above all 
a massive door-to-door campaign.” I still 
hold to this view, but I recognise that 
each individual will do what is possible 
within his or her limits. 


Turning more directly to the comments 
made by Sheila Oakes, I would ask her 
to read Bob Overy’s report more care- 
fully, Nowhere is it suggested ‘that fast- 
ing is “the only way forward.” If the 
comments made about CND are seen as 
divisive criticism, Sheila Oakes must ex- 
plain why people like myself, and to 
judge by the decline in the Campaign, 
thousands of others, feel we can no 
longer express ourselves through CND. 
It was a discussion we attempted to start 
as long ago as 1962, when the Campaign 
Caravan made the first real attempt to 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Despite its enormous influx of visitors, 
Paris sticks to an absurd tradition of 
cultural collapse at the peak of summer, 
and you frequently look in vain for 
serious music, good theatre, ballet or 
opera. There is always the Louvre, of 
course, and that unforgettable display 
of impressionist paintings in the Orange- 
rie of the Tuilieries. (For sheer, breath- 
taking delight, go upstairs and walk into 
the end room, full of floodlit Monet can- 
vasses hung on a plain, hessian-covered 
wall.) But these standard attractions 
apart, the visitor gets short shrift in 
August. 


Currently, however, there is a_remark- 
able exhibition of Negro art, which cer- 
tainly compensates a great deal. I don’t 
suppose there has ever before been 
assembled under one roof such a pro- 
fusion of treasures from that ebullient 
and enigmatic continent. The exhibits 
are mainly wood carvings with a sprink. 
ling of copper, bronze, gold, silver, ivory, 
bone and stone objects, and the general 
impression is of a superb level of 
achievement sustained over many cen- 
turies until modern times. Then, as in 
the West, there is a marked decline_in 
vigour of perception and. execution, ‘a 
eneral slackening of creativity and an 
insistent intrusion of something decided- 
ly less than the best. 


However that may be, here surely the 
myth of black savages confronting white 
supermen receives its final knock. The 
African technical accomplishment may 
be less, since Africans had been living 
anyway at a less technically: advanced 
stage, but nearly everywhere the concep- 
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Me Pies! 


turn outwards from the growing anti- 
nuclear movement to reach people in 
their homes. I believe that CND’s insis- 
tence on keeping close to the Labour 
Party has been a major factor in preven- 
ting the Campaign from expressing the 
deep desire of people for peace and dis- 
armament. The politics of peace are not 
the same thing as the politics of the 
Labour Party, but this is perhaps an- 
other discussion. I would only say that 
those people who have worked in this 
way, and that includes the majority 
associated with the responsibility for the 
direction of the Campaign, have consis- 
tently told us that nuclear disarmament 
will only be achieved through a political 
party and that party will be the Labour 
Party. More recently they have come to 
realise that such a proposition is not 
necessarily true. Times change and 
people change with them. 


The fast was an attempt to provide a 
means of identifying with the suffering 
caused to the people of Vietnam in a 
way which would avoid the controversies 
of party politics as well as “movement 
Politics.” It was a personal gesture and 
not a direction for the movement. One 
of the more encouraging responses has 
been a widespread acceptance of the 
suggestion that it is possible for differ- 
ent people and different groupings with- 
in the movement to work together in a 
way which has not seemed possible for 
the past three years. It is in this spirit 
that we are asking all who have a con- 
cern for the suffering in Vietnam to 
join in one massive effort to break our 
country’s support for this brutal war. 


Clearly CND does have a role to play 
in this respect, but not the same one 
as in former years. I want to suggest 
that when this is recognised by CND, 
then perhaps those of us who have be- 
come disenchanted with the narrow view 
of politics which it expresses may turn 
to it once more as we did in its early 
days. After all, our experience in politics 
was gained on the road from Aldermas- 
ton, and this is not easily forgotten. 
George Clark, 

3 Culford Gardens, London SW3. 


Sheila Oakes (July 29) seems to imply 
that there should be no room in Peace 
News for what she calls “ divisive” 
criticism of peace organisations. But, at 
a time when, in her own words, “it is 


tual originality, the refinement of sensi- 
bility in its quest for poise and balance 
in new forms, and the beauty ex- 
pressed, suffer nothing from compar- 
ison. 

It was curious to note, incidentally, the 
extent to which so much modern West- 
ern art is unconsciously but unerringly 
echoing the far superior achievements 
of African art of at least two or three 
centuries ago. It is tempting to suggest 
that Dr Verwoerd should see this as- 
tounding exhibition for himself, but the 
truths of art, like the truths of morals, 
of history and much else, are apt to be 
lost on practising politicians. They are 
pursuing other goals. 


We set off for the exhibition (which 
is housed in the Petite Palais) by cross- 
ing the Pont de la Concorde, part of a 
complex which includes the National As- 
sembly, the Louvre, the Tuilieries, the 
Invalides, the Place de la Concorde it- 
self, giving on to the wide, two-mile 
stretch of the Champs Elysées, with the 
Arc de Triomphe at the end. It all adds 
up to one of the most remarkable (and 
totalitarian) examples of capital city 
planning in the world. Built with such 
undemocratic means and for such un- 
democratic ends I suppose it ought to 
be as ugly as sin; but I have to report 
that walking about it, especially at night 
under a blaze of white lights (no col- 
oured advertising allowed), it is as 
beautiful a spot as man has made any- 
where on this globe. | 


On the wide bridge a young man sat on 
the pavement drawing a picture of a 
tank and other paraphernalia of war 
with coloured crayons. When we re- 
traced our steps in the evening the wide 
pavement was covered with war scenes, 
plus: plenty of protest writing about 
Vietnam. One question he had written 
remained in my mind: ‘“ They say the 
beatniks are dirty. Is the hydrogen 
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bomb clean?” . ! 
JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Editor 


very distressing that we have not made 
more progress,” when supporters are of- 
ten disappointed with CND demonstra- 
tions and that bit less inclined to make 
the effort another time, it is important 
that Peace News should reflect this dis- 
content, attempt to point reasons for the 
failures, and be on the lookout for ideas 
which seem capable of capturing the 
imagination. When a_ demonstration, 
such as George Clark’s fast, is under- 
taken in part as a specific criticism 
of the current tactics and commitment of 
CND and the Labour left, it is fair to re- 
port these criticisms and evaluate them. 
Bob Overy, 

154 Corbyn Street, London N4. 


Rhodesia 


When the first European came here my 
ancestor, the Chief at that time, allowed 
him an area west of a line from the 
mountain of Chiri to the mountain of 
Chingambiya, which line is about five 
miles from the border of Portuguese 
East Africa. After our present European 
neighbour had been here many years, 
about 1950, at the time my father was 
Chief, we first learned that he claimed 
as his our land reaching to within one 
mile of the PEA border. 


Under the Land Apportionment Act, the 
land which we dispute with him is a 
European area, and it is shown on the 
map as within his farm boundary, but 
we have never released it. Our claim is 
older and should be the one recognised. 


Last September he was allowed to evict 
76 families from the land where many 
of them had always lived, because they 
would not work for him. If they had 
worked for him they would have been 
paid only £2 per month. Now many more 
families are threatened. Notice has been 
served on 192 families to be out of here 
by August. They do not want to leave 
land that has been theirs for centuries to 
live in overcrowded “ reserves.” 


We write to England because we need 
help in two ways. Your interest to pre- 
vent us being turned off in August. 
Your interest to see that the final settle 
ment of UDI accepted by Britain does 
not allow this treatment of the African 
to continue. 

Rekany Tawangwena, 

Chief of the Tangwena, 

c/o Nyafaru, PB 8016, Rusape, 

Rhodesia. 


Dylan 


In his otherwise excellent article on 
“The Semantics of Extermination” 
(Peace News, July 22) Geoffrey Wagner 
quotes the words of Bob Dylan’s song 
“Love minus Zero/No Limit” as 
My love, she speaks like silence 
Without ideals of eyelids... 
I hate to disillusion him, but the song 
actually says ‘‘ Without ideals of vio- 
lence.” This does, after all, make better 
sense. 


Dylan is often obscure, but not quite as 
obscure as that. 

Grevel Lindop, 

246 Allerton Road, Liverpool 18. 


Information wanted 


We would like to hear from anyone who 
has been arrested during demonstrations 
or similar activities. Information re- 
quired should include details of arrest, 
including date, place and charge; the 
arresting police officers (where known); 
magistrates’ court; magistrate (if 
known); verdict, and sentence. 


This information is required for a 
private investigation into the rights and 
treatment of demonstrators and the ap- 
plication of the various statutes and 
laws under which they are charged. All 
information” will be treated in confi- 


dence. 

Monty Williams, Douglas. Kepper, Neil 
Collins, 

71 Lower Swaines, Epping, Essex. 


Northern Ireland 


It is not true that until/the last general 
election, all twelve seats in‘ Northern 


the last ten years have the Unionists 
totally monopolised the twelve seats at 
Westminster. I regret this error. 

Robin Jenkins, 

Hesbjerg Skolegaard, pr Holmstrup, 
Odense, Denmark. 


Correction 


In last week’s front page editorial, hasty 
mathematics produced an odd figure for 
the rate at which our money is spent on 
armaments. £2,000 million a year is in 
fact roughly £6 million a day, £70 a 
second. 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


Upside-down 
THE BULLY.WITH 


new stickers 
3s 100 or 27s Gd 1,000 post free 


(Half gummed on face for cars ete, 
remainder gummed on back for letters, 
notice boards and other places) 


also available at same prices 


slogan stickers 


against the Vietnam war 
Please send cash with order to 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Rd, London Nl 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 we-\s for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


‘Name 


Address 


Ireland have been occupied by Unionists,” 


as my article stated in last week’s Peace 
News. In fact there were three National- 
ist MPs in the twenties and “an /Eire 
Labour MP after the last war. Only in 
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Keith Pople 


THE BOMB THAT 
WAS BORN 
IN THE CRADLE 


In this article, Keith Pople argues that it is the scientist who must 
shoulder ultimate responsibility for the production of the atomic bombs 
which were used on Hiroshima and Nagasaki and for the continuing 
manufacture and stockpiling of thermonuclear weapons. He claims that 
today “there is much debate about science but very little discussion 
about scientists,” and he believes that many scientists’ attitudes are the 
result of an aggressive thought pattern which derives from early child- 


hood relationships. 


“It may not be too far-fetched to 
assume that it took an unusual psy- 
chodynamic situation to create in 
some men this apparently irrational 
belief that they could conquer na- 
ture.” - David McClelland 


Throughout this article I have made free 
use of the term “scientist,” but at the 
game time I am aware that since all man. 
ner of men choose to become scientists, 
it is impossible to make one single state- 
ment about them all without admitting 
that there are exceptions. But there are 
times when it is more important to use 
words for their effect than for their 
cold-blooded accuracy. It is more im- 
portant that the truth should live slight- 
ly imperfect than that it should exist 
embalmed in perfection. And the ques- 
tion as to who manufactures atomic 
bombs, and why, is for each one of us 
very much a matter of life and death. _ 
As far as the manufacture of atomic 
bombs is concerned, there can be no 
doubt as to who was and is responsible 
more than most: the physical scientist; 
without him the bomb could never have 
been developed. Anyone who has worked 
on “the development and production of 
thermonuclear weapons since the Second 
World War has.been fully aware of what 
he was doing. Atomic weapons, like every 
other weapon in history, can be and have 
been used unnecessarily,. irresponsibly, 
immorally, and illegally. 

One of the larger stupidities of our time 
is that there !s mich debate~ about sci- 
ence, but very little discussion about the 
scientist. Since science seems to concern 
itself only with’ facts, it hardly seems to 
matter who ‘unearths them. This view ‘is 
dangerously naive. ‘The real question is 


not ‘how ‘do _we''gef all the facts; ‘but: 
which’ facts’ do we choose’to reveal? If: 


one considers man’s present' state of. be. 


bavioural' development; it {s ‘hard’ not "te: 


draw’ the ‘conclusiém that ‘hé ‘would in: 
fact’ be better "of without Knowledge “ot: 
atomic energy.  # 

Sctefite “isthe outcome of a person's 
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thinking in a very particular way. More- 
over, the ideas and techniques of science, 
being complicated and often very diffi- 
cult to understand, have to be learned; 
the person wishing to become a scientist 
has to come to interpret the world, and 
the events taking place within it, in a 
certain clearly defined manner. But 
science is not the way to look at life, it 
is a way. Yet to the outsider the scientist 
appears to be someone possessing such 
penetrating powers of analysis that he 
is capable of discerning the truth in 
almost anything. 


This is simply not true. What the scien- 
tist in fact possesses is a pair of mathe. 
matical spectacles which give him an 
uncanny power; he is able to predict 
events where others cannot. He can also 
deduce relationships without having to 
experience them, and this saves him a 
great deal of suffering. But take off those 
spectacles, and he is really quite blind; 
most particularly, he is completely blind 
to himself. Over 150 years ago, when 
modern science was still in its infancy, 
Kierkegaard looked upon the scientist 
with pity; his was “the most pitiful way 
of. living: to astonish the world by one’s 
discoveries and brilliance, and not to 
understand oneself.” 


What triggers the ‘scientist off in his 
perpetual rummage among the secrets of 
the universe is not by any means his 
mere possession of an inquiring mind: 
the scientist is one who is engaged in a 
desperate search rather than an’ enjoy- 
able one. At the turn of the century 
James Angell made a remark which pro- 
vides a clue to a possible explanation for 
this voyage of despair: 


“If. the reflexes and automatic acts 
‘were wholly’ competent to: steer the 
organism through its course, there is 
no ‘reason to suppose that conscious- 
ness would'put in an appearance.” 
Commenting .*on "this; “the American 
writer Robert’ Macleod said: ="! : 


_“ Thinking, then, ts evidence of malad- 


justmertt,” “and * the creative. thinker , 
must’’be* very matadjusted * indeed.” - 


The scientist’s need: “ to continual- 
ly be solving external problems 
without counting the cost.” 


(NB: one meaning of the word “ cre- 

ate” is “to make a fuss.”’) 
Nor should we lose sight of the fact that 
much of what the scientist does (that is, 
analysing things before he creates them) 
is in essence a destructive act, the out- 
come of aggressive thinking. One is justi- 
fied, therefore, in wanting to know what 
it is that makes a man a scientist: that 
is, one who is “maladjusted,” needing 
to make a fuss, and aggressively analy- 
tical. The answer seems to lie in child- 
hood, that pre-destiny which shapes all 
our ends. 
David McClelland has conducted a survey 


4 of the possible early origins of the phy- 


sical scientist. His comprehensive study 
On the Psychodynamics of the Creative 
Physical Scientist! lists seven main char. 
acteristics: 

1. Men are more likely to be creative 
scientists than women. 

2. Experimental physical scientists come 
from a background of radical Protestant- 


1 ism more often than would be expected 


by chance, but are not themselves reli- 
gious. 
3. Scientists avoid interpersonal contact. 
4. Creative scientists are unusually hard- 
working, to the extent of appearing al- 
most obsessed with their work. 
5. Scientists avoid and are disturbed by 
complex emotions, particularly personal 
aggression. 
6. Physical scientists like music and dis- 
like art and poetry. 
7. Physical scientists are intensely mas. 
culine. 
These qualities (or rather, their com- 
bination) would appear to result from 
the scientist’s undergoing a particular 
pattern of childhood relationships. The 
scientist whose mother is overly protec- 
tive and whose father is “distant” ex- 
periences intense intellectual curiosity 
(‘looking and knowing”) and emotional 
confusion from quite an early age. In 
adult life this causes him to intellectual- 
ise nearly all his problems and to steer 
clear of emotional involvement; he will 
exhibit a strong tendency to prefer the 
world of ideas to the world of people. 
It would seem therefore that the typical 
scientist is one who has experienced 
great emotional coldness during his 
childhood. This would explain why there 
is often a distinct preference for mathe- 
matics, which is the pure symbolisation 
of relationships. As Suzanne Langer has 
remarked (of mathematics): “ Behind 
these symbols lie the boldest, purest, 
ae abstractions mankind has ever 
made.” 
One root cause of the scientist’s predica- 
ment stems from the way in which he 
originally learnt to cope with hostility 
within the family. On the one hand, the 
experience of hostility was sometimes so 
painful that he frequently had to repress 
all memory of it; on the other, he was 
forced to seek an outlet for his aggres- 
sion by operating in the world of sym- 
bols, which are readily open to manipu- 
lation. This is why he exhibits such un- 
worldliness in his dealings with others; 
he simply cannot credit some people with 
being as bad as they really are. 
Ironically enough, it is the scientist who 
is himself unscientific; he blocks out 
evidence of interpersonal hostility, he 
gives himself and his work much too 
readily to others. Ernest Jones, in his 
biography of Freud, documents an ex- 
cellent illustration of scientific naivety. 
Shortly before the outbreak of the Sec. 
ond World War he had a meeting with 
the then president of the Royal Society, 
Sir William Bragg, with a-view to enlist- 
ing his help in getting Freud out_of 
Nazi-occupied Vienna and over to En- 
gland. During the course of conversation 
Bragg asked Jones: “Do you ‘really 
punks the Germans are unkind to the 
ews?” ; . 


The scientist can never look back. be 


cause he cannot dare to. The search must 
always be forward, outward and onward. 
He constantly, often tiresomely, _pro- 


claims that his is the search for. truth. 


(and, by implication, that most ‘other 
pee Je are. wasting their time): the 
ru 


Bufiin) this.-tTespect sho is, often nothing 
more than’a harmful cynic. In anxiously 
sei to’ work ).an-.ivory tower 
he -d¢™ne ally particular’ about who 
owtisdt.His-seareh can bring no‘ultimate 
; Satisfaction, however, because it never 
| 1. Contéia porary’ Appreaebes ‘to Creative! Think- 
ing, ed Gruber, Terrell, Wertheimer (Ather- 
ton Press, 1964). 
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‘must be revealed, no matter what - 
thecost might be te himself or to others.- 
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ends; no amount of tangible success can 
assuage the needs of his unconscious 
drive. McClelland sums up the physical 
scientist's predicament thus: 
“So the truth the scientist seeks al. 
ways just eludes his grasp, and he 
must gain his satisfaction from his 
faith that in unravelling the secrets of 
the universe his attempts to untie the 
first knot may make it easier to untie 
the second.” 
“The brilliant mind that does not un- 
derstand itself”: this is the clue to the 
scientist’s predicament. It is this which 
fuels his need to continually be solving 
external problems without counting the 
cost. Robert Oppenheimer put the matter 
in a nutshell when he declared: 
“ However, it .is my judgment in these 
things that when you see something 
that is technically sweet you go ahead 
and do it, and you argue about what 
you do only after you have had your 
technical success. That is the way it 
was with the atomic bomb.” 
This little declaration of intent reveals 
something that is typical of the physical 
scientist: high intellectual achievement 
and low social responsibility; he is too 
obsessed with finding the solutions to the 
technical problem to concern himself 
with where it will all lead, and the im- 
mediate doctorate in philosophy is usual- 
ly much more real to him than so vague 
a concept as “the future’ of mankind.” 
He will continually claim that he is only 
the servant of society; yet at the same 
time he presents society with problems’ 
he knows very well it cannot solve. It is 
difficult to detect any notion of social 
responsibility here; the fact that, moral- 
ly, he should learn to shoulder complete 
responsibility in order to help prevent 
mankind from annihilating itself seems 
to be too much for him to grasp. 
Consequently, we are faced with the 
astonishing spectacle of Dr Bronowski 
taking issue in his book Science and 
Human Values (a somewhat ironic title) 
with those who believe that the misuse 
and abuse of science can only be ended 
if individual scientists decide to withhold 
discoveries which might be put to per- 
verted use: . 
“ According to this view,, Einstein in 
1939 should not have told the presi- 
dent of the United States that an atom- 
ic explosion might be produced, on the 
grounds, presumably, that Einstein 
could be trusted instead to act with 
wisdom and humanity, and the man 
whom the United States had elected 
to act for him could not.” 
Perhaps Dr Bronowski would have diffi- 
culty in writing that sentence today; one 
has only to look at current developments 
in Vietnam. 
The 20th century scientist is an arche- 
type, the epitome of man’s evolutionary 
schizophrenia. Like the schizophrenic. he 
has absolutely no idea of the tremendous 
forces which drive him from within. In 
one respect, he is luckier than the sch- 
izophrenic; his uncontrollable drives 
seem to urge him in one direction only: 
outwards, and away from himself. The 
analytical light turned inwards could 
blind him. 
And so in one sense the scientist is, 
finally, a pathetic figure. He has been 
given encouragement to pursue his scien- 
tific theories and experiments, not so 
much because society believes in him but 
because it is only too anxious to derive 
material benefit from his unusual gifts. 
But if the line of argument followed by 
this essay is correct, and if the source 
of the scientific drive is rooted in the 
discontents of childhood, it is a pressing 
necessity. that we ask just..what it will 
eventually do~to-our world. Sooner or 
later, each one of us, scientist:and-non. 
scientist alike, will have to facevup to 
the consequences inherent in our divorce 
from our origins. It-is this humaw’ judg- 
ught upon men that is implied 
by Paul Tillich when he says«iv) iv 
“ Does anybody really believe. that his 
most secret thoughts and desires are 
not manifest in the whole of his being, 
or that events: within .the darknesg af 
, his subconsciotts or tn-the-isolatigh’ of 
his consciousness-do_ not. produce ¢ter- 
Ral repercussions? 9 Ns glo 
: & Jeeturer.th mathema- 
tics at Birmingham College of Education 
from 1961 to 1965. He is now teaching at 


a Leicester, ars r.achool and: editing 
an Atology, of, fe. WFNS, of SOTER 
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The score 


The number of atmospheric nuclear ex- 
plosions carried out to date is: US 195, 
USSR 141, Britain 21, France 4, China 3. 


Happening 


Among the more bizarre happenings on 
August 6, Luci Baines Johnson is get- 
ting married and Cassius Clay is fighting 
Brian London for the world heavyweight 
title. I hope Clay wins, but I wish he 
and his backers had had the sensitivity, 
or the courage, to insist on another date. 
The fight crowd’s well-known predilec- 
tion for blood isn’t the most suitable 
emotion for Hiroshima Day. I hope Luci 
Baines and her husband have healthy 
children. 


The silence 


The gradual process of breaking the 
silence about nuclear war is still going 
on. When Peace News brought out its 
Black Paper on H-Bomb War in 1962, 
it sold well over 100,000 copies. Since 
1958, John Hersey’s book Hiroshima, 
in its paperback edition, has sold 30,000 
copies; total sales since its first publica- 
tion in 1946 are difficult to discover, but 
very large. This year, Peter Watkins’ 
film The War Game has probably had 
400-500 showings, according to a spokes- 
man at the British Film Institute; and 
I gather that wherever it is shown (but 
particularly where leafleting teams ap- 
pear outside the cinema) people apply 
to join CND - 50 in Morecambe, 140 in 
Manchester, for instance. 


It sounds quite impressive. But remem- 
ber there are 50 million or so people in 
this country, and other millions else- 
where, and you can start adding up the 
number of people who don’t really know 
anything about nuclear weapons. The 
silence is still there. 


Dangerous opinions 


John Hersey’s book was originally pub- 
lished in the New Yorker. It was the 
first time they had ever given over a 
whole issue of the magazine to a single 
article, and they did it nervously, only 
to be amazed by the response: the is- 
sue was instantly successful. 


Along with Hersey, the man who has 
done perhaps the most to bring home the 
facts of nuclear war is Dr Robert Jungk, 
author of Brighter than a Thousand 
Suns, which Dr Schorstein has drawn on 
in his article in this issue. Jungk was 
dismissed from his post on the Swiss 
magazine Weltwoche in 1958 after he 
made a speech in Frankfurt, in which 
he said: 


“In Hiroshima I have seen people 
without eyes. I saw people who yester- 
day were still healthy, suddenly lie 
down and cough blood .. . people not 
allowed to stay in hospitals who have 


Hiroshima Day notebook 


“Measuring Fallout,” next to “ Fall- 
winter Fashions,” “ Camera on Royalty,” 


to hide away from the public... . This 
evil must never be repeated.” 


Perhaps you wouldn’t actually get the 
sack for saying that now (it depends 
where you work); but what happened 
to The War Game shows that opinions 
about nuclear weapons are still danger- 
ous. 


Hamburg 


It is not only nuclear weapons which 
freeze the mind at the thought of our 
ready ability to destroy each other. I 
have just been reading The Night Ham- 
burg Died, an account by Martin Caidin 
(Four Square, 5s) of the bombing of 
Hamburg in July 1943, and Ive found 
it difficult to grasp all the grisly facts 
in the book. 


During the war, on several occasions, 
fire bombs dropped round our house, 
and twice, without exploding, they 
dropped on it. We were lucky; some 
people died, and some had their houses 
destroyed. Once, seeing a house burning, 
I said “I’m glad it’s not us,” until I 
was told not to think such things. I 
was three years old when the war 
started, and nine when it ended; the war 
was not always frightening, but with a 
fire raid, you couldn’t help being afraid. 


Now, reading this book, I can realise 
exactly how lucky we were. When Ham- 
burg was destroyed in 1943, it had al- 
ready suffered 137 major air attacks, and 
it had developed a remarkably effective 
fire-fighting organisation. But the July 
raids lasted for ten days; thousands of 
tons of explosive were poured into the 
city; an anti-radar device made defence 
impossible; new types of bomb and a 
new pattern of bombing meant that 
thousands of fires sprang up and spread 
until they created the condition known 
as “firestorm,” in which temperatures 
reached 1,500°F, and human_ beings 
melted in the heat. Between 60,000 and 
100,000 people died. 


The details in the book are appalling; 
and when you finish reading, it is a re- 
lief. But the most appalling thing of 
all is that this kind of devastation has 
been “improved” on. One hydrogen 
bomb can do what it took hundreds 
of bombers, carrying thousands of 
bombs, to do; and the firestorm is now 
only one of the things that we have to 
expect if we get into another war. In 
some places, like Vietnam, the unthink- 
able is happening all the time; napalm 
and phosphorus are being used to burn 
people alive, just as London and Coven- 
try and Hamburg and Dresden and 
Hiroshima burned. 


We went through it ourselves, and it 
did something to our minds, so that we 
don’t worry when it happens to someone 
else. That is the worst thing about it. 


Saving lives 


An incidental atrocity of war, reported 
from the John F. Kennedy centre for 
special warfare at Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina: anaesthetised dogs are shot, 
operated on, nursed back to health, re- 
turned to the operating theatre for a 


“1 do feel the powers of one-and-twenty, like a tide, flow in upon me” - 


Ben Jonson, “ The Staple of News.” 


leg to be amputated, and “ destroyed.” 

The commanding officer says the experi- 
ments save human lives. We should be 
careful of this justification, and only al- 
low it after close scrutiny; it is the same 
justification which is used over Ham- 
burg, Hiroshima, and a good deal of 
what is happening in Vietnam. And pro- 
bably, in terms of war, it is correct: 
for once you are involved in war, some 
lives become expendable, and some have 
to be saved. Somehow, you have not to 
get into this position in the first place. 


The paper crane 


I wonder how many readers, like me, 
had forgotten the story about Sadako 
Sasaki’s paper crane (see this week’s 
front page). If I remember it correctly 
this little girl, dying in hospital of 
leukaemia after the Hiroshima explo- 
sion, announced that she would make 
1,000 paper cranes as a: symbol of 
peace: she believed that if she succeeded 
in making the thousand she would live. 
When she died, after making several 
hundred, the other children in the hos- 
pital decided that they would continue 
until they had finished the thousand. 
The story became known and the crane 
was adopted by the Japanese peace 
movement aS a peace symbol. Since 
then it has travelled all over the world. 
It is common on badges in Britain and 
America. CND used it on their “ No More 
Hiroshimas" badge three years ago. 


If anybody has a more accurate version 
of the origina] story I'd be glad if they 
would let me know. 


A small increase 


A warning and challenge came from 
Homer Jack, the veteran American peace 
worker, in London this week for the 19th 
international congress for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom. In the 
course of a discussion at Peace News, he 
said that it would only require a small 
increase in pressure from within the 
US to get a non-proliferation agreement 
signed. Conversations with officials had 
convinced him that both the US and 
Soviet governments were divided, not 
prepared to take the initiative of their 
own accord, but open to pressure. The 
trouble was that the US peace movement 
had no time left over from the campaign 
on Vietnam to take on anything else. 


The warning was that without the agree- 
ment, many countries would be tempted 
to make their own A-bombs; even in- 
cluding Japan. 


No help 


I visited the Japanese Embassy this 
week, seeking information about the 
lasting effects of the 1945 atom bombs, 
the history of the paper crane, the re 
actions to the bomb of Japanese artists, 
governments and so on. A rather disdain- 
ful Englishwoman let me Jook at some 
books, but couldn’t supply any informa- 
tion. She was wearing a coat, and gave 
the impression of having been inter- 
rupted on her way to lunch; to almost all 
my questions, she answered: “ No, we’ve 
got nothing like that; no, nothing at 
all.” I don’t know whether it’s official 
embassy policy to pretend that the 
bombing never happened, but it was a 
depressing experience. 


Films 


After such a reception, looking through 
a list of 16mm films available from the 
embassy, it didn’t really surprise me to 
find not one devoted to the subject of 
Hiroshima and atomic weapons . . . But 
that’s not quite true. Tucked away in a 
15-minute silent film under the em- 
barrassed title, Screen Topics Vol 1, 
among such subjects as ‘Rush to the 
Beaches,” “Carving in Ice,” “ Revolv- 
ing Hen House,” “Self-defence Force 
Keeps Fit,” and ‘ Japan’s Disneyland,” 
I found “Hiroshima, 16 years later.” 
And in Screen Topics Vol 3 we find 


“Electronic Wizard,” ‘“ Huge Super 
Tanker Berth” and “Tokyo Tower’s 
New Look.” One can’t imagine even 
Look at Life treating such a subject so 
perfunctorily. 

If you want to be made aware or re- 
minded of the full horror that nuclear 
weapons have unleashed on the civilian, 
Concord Films at Nacton, Ipswich, Suf- 
folk, have probably the best film library. 
I was fortunate in seeing two of their 
films again last weekend. Children of 
Hiroshima is a 90-minute feature film 
in which a young school teacher goes 
back to Hiroshima after some years to 
look up her surviving friends and pupils; 
it is strongest in describing the segre- 
gated “leper” community of the severely 
mutilated survivors whom Ira Morris 
writes about on page 8. Japanese Fisher- 
men is a superb statement of the effects 
of nuclear weapons tests; a lot of news- 
reel material is used to show the impact 
on the Japanese population of the United 
States Bikini test series of 1954-55. You 
see the Lucky Dragon survivors, huge 
catches of contaminated fish being 
thrown back into the sea, hundreds of 
worried citizens surrounding the local 
doctor or scientist as he pronounces 
whether the radiation level is low enough 
for the water supply to be safe. The 
commentary.on this film is by Tom 
Driberg. 

Other films on Hiroshima still available 
from Concord are Robert Jungk’s Chil- 
dren of the Ashes, Shadow of Hiroshima 
and Hiroshima Peace Pilgrims. Contem- 
porary Films have Hiroshima Mon 
Amour. 


Keith Tomkinson 


Keith Tomkinson, who produced the 
photo montage on our front page this 
week, teaches art at a Birmingham 
secondary school; he’s also a poet, and 
we'll be printing some of his work in 
the near future. When he was in London 
recently he told me that although he’s 
not been teaching in Birmingham very 
long, he’s already met more than a few 
teachers, male and female (including 
heads of department), who believe quite 
firmly that all immigrants and all illiter- 
ates should be sterilised by the state. 


Nemesio Orsatti 


The drawings which accompany this 
week’s articles by Keith Pople and 
Richard Falk (pages 3 and 11) are the 
work of the Italian artist Nemesio 
Orsatti; they are taken from the cata- 
logue to an exhibition of his work held 
in Rome in 1965 under the title, Art 
and Resistance, and form part of a much 
larger panel called Against Nuclear War 
which he completed in 1951. 


What Peace News 
said 21 years ago 


“In realising one of their dreams, 
scientists have made more horrible the 
nightmare of humanity. The production 
of the atom-bomb is going to have un- 
predictable and revolutionary conse 
quences. 


“Can mind take control of this new 
form of energy and turn it to the service 
of life? Unless it can, human life at a 
civilised level lies under the dark shadow 
of a threatened self-destruction.” 

- Peace News, August 10, 1945. 
In this special issue to mark Hiroshima 
Day, we have tried to grapple with the 
fact that despite everything that has 
been said and done about them in the 
last twenty years, nuclear weapons still 
threaten our survival. ‘The service of 
life,’ in a sense, is our subject-matter 
every week. Unfortunately, we need 
money in order to do this; and even a 
simple act like enlarging the paper to 
12 pages for this special issue eats 
away our resources. If you think our 
work is worth supporting, please help. 
The address is 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
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Joseph Schorstein 


“ The bomb symbolises and realises the ‘ dread- 
ful’ that has already happened, man’s aliena- 
tion from himself and from the world.” 


TRE METAPHYSICS OF 
Toe ATOM BOMB 


“The Metaphysics of the Atom Bomb” is a 
long essay, and it does not make “ easy ” read- 
ing; but we print it this week in the belief that 
it constitutes a most valuable attempt to in- 
vestigate the origins and historical develop- 
ment of our present crisis of values. 


Dr Schorstein presents the thesis that man 
today is completely alienated from himself and 
from the world, that he is divorced from any 
coherent sense of moral responsibility, and 
that the atom bomb is but the logical conse- 
quence of this spiritual void. He traces the 
evolution of our present loneliness, uncertain- 
ty and doubt, from Plato to the growth of 
Judaism and Christianity, from the rise of the 
Reformation and its contemporary philosophi- 
cal systems to the subsequent expansion of 
Puritanism and capitalism, from the “ death of 
God ” proclaimed by Nietzsche in the late 19th 
century to the eventual breakdown of the tradi- 
tional beliefs of liberal humanism in the early 
20th century. from the emerzcuce of modern 
science and technology to our current dement- 
ed attempts to dominate and ravage the stellar 
system. 


He concludes: “ An evil fate has separated us 
from our origins. We have become irrespons- 
ible. The choice is between creating and des- 
troying, between responsibility and irrespons- 
ibility, between love and hate. The choice is in 
this world, not between heaven and hell. The 
general evil of the bomb demands a decision 
from the individual.” 


“One man is always wrong: but truth begins 
with two.” - NIETZSCHE 


“At the mouth of two witnesses, or at the 
mouth of three witnesses shall the matter be 
established.” - DEUTERONOMY, XIX 15 


Two aspects of the bomb beyond its physics are my 
theme. First there is the bomb’s failure to terrify us 
utterly. We recognise its danger as we recognise sin 
and individual mortality; but under a finely suspended 
sword of Damocles (the Pentagon calls it “ the balance 
of terror”), we manage to make ourselves comfort- 
able; to work, sleep and make plans as if the future 
held no threat. Even the Cuban crisis only served to 
arouse some so that they turned in their sleep and 
mumbled words of protest or fear. 


My second problem concerns the apparent independ- 
ence of nuclear weapons, their progress in spite of 
mankind and in spite of mankind's efforts to banish 
or restrain them. Men of great integrity and goodwill 
played eminent parts in their creation. Many, with the 
knowledge of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, went on to 
elaborate more powerful bombs. It seems as if their 
goodwill and good intentions had become subordinate 
to a force which drove them on to increase the bomb’s 
destructive potential, a development which goes under 
the name of progress. Such a force is demonic and to 
such progress there can be only one end. 


The attempt to divert attention from the obvious 
physical dangers of the atom bomb appears frivolous. 
Metaphysics (meta ta physica, beyond the physics) is 
stigmatised as idle speculation and to common sense 
it appears as “the world turned upside down” 
(Hegel). Metaphysical analysis cannot yield practical 
recommendations for political decisions, such as uni- 
lateral disarmament or international control. But the 
threat of the bomb is not directed against a sum of 
physical entities. Its ultimate destructive possibilities 
are all-inclusive, not just for the present, but for all 
time. Its total negation redirects attention to the pos- 
sibility of total affirmation, to the primary metaphvysic- 
al concern of being and nothingness. 

Being is the unity which is both beyond and in the 
physical experience, it transcends the physical, but is 
not to be separated from its source. It is the ground of 
all separate beings. what Jaspers calls “the compre- 
hensive.” Nothingness is the limit, the cessation of all 
being, the threat to being from outside. Such state- 
ments may look like a disreputable “ existentialist ” 
play with words, but the allied concepts of being and 
nothing, of the yes and the no as the ground to al! 
things, go back to the earliest philosophies and are 
basic to religious thought. 


In the Bible nothingness is the danger which might 
swallow creation, which arose from the void. Satan, 
the serpent, and Behemoth (Job, XL 10) are the 
symbolised negation, both adversaries and correlates 
of the Divinity and of created order. As individuals 
we come face to face with our inevitable annihilation 
in death, which not only terminates but permeates 
our being. Nothingness is the abyss which opens 
before us, and unless we close our eyes in some form 
of escape we must see and dread it. 

Unlike the problems of science, these metaphysical 
assertions are not to be eliminated by answers. They 
set out to uncover the roots and origins of accepted 
attitudes, they open new horizons, but only by remain- 
ing in doubt can they continue their disturbing func. 
tions. Meno criticised Socrates: “In plain truth you 
yourself are a perplexed man and reduce others to 
perplexity.” Today there is the greatest need to realise 
one’s perplexity and infect others with this realisation; 
to communicate one’s own feeling of helplessness and 
receding hope which borders on despair. There are 
no facile solutions. 


Plato and after 


In 1950 Martin Heidegger delivered a lecture with the 
title The Thing, in which the German philosopher was 
concerned with the meaning of proximity and of 
distance. In his introduction he characterised the 
shrinking of all distance in time and space through 
radios television and speedy travel. He went on to 
say this: 


“ Everything is being silted together into a uniform 
loss of distance. How? Is this approximation and 
loss of distance not more uncanny than the bursting 
apart of all there is? Man’s gaze remains fixed on 
what might occur with the explosion of the atom 
bomb. Man fails to see that which arrived long ago 
and has in fact happened as an event which as its 
last ejection ejected the atom bomb and its explo- 
sion, not to speak of the hydrogen bomb which 
might extinguish all life on earth. Since the dread- 
ful has already happened for what waits his helpless 
ear?” 


According to Heidegger the dreadful event has already 
occurred and it is the absence of nearness in spite of, 
or because of, the conquest of distance, if distance is 
to be measured in time and space. Closeness, how- 
ever, in Heidegger’s sense, cannot be measured. 
Dreadful is the encounter with the unknown and un- 
familiar when it seems as if the secure ground were 
being taken from under our feet and we experience 
the vertigo which precedes the fall. A specific threat 
in a concrete situation arouses fear, which can be 
overcome by action. The dread which emanates from 
the unknown benumbs and paralyses. Heidegger’s 
dreadful event is our estrangement from the things in 
this world, and we remember A. E, Housman: 

And how am I to face the odds, 

Of man’s bedevilment and God’s? 

I, a stranger and afraid 

In a world I never made. 


“Last Poems” 

and T. S. Eliot: 

What are the roots that clutch, what branches grow 

Out of the stony rubbish? Son of man, 

You cannot say, or guess, for you know only 

A heap of broken images, where the sun beats, 

eee dead tree gives no shelter, the cricket no 

relief, 
And the dry stone no sound of water. 
“The Waste Land” 

The dreadful arrived long ago, says Heidegger, and 
the atom bomb is but its consequence. When, long 
ago, did the estrangement originate, when did the 
world first appear insecure and open to doubt? Such 
events have no fixed historical date; for long they lie 
dormant, finding occasional rudimentary expression, 
but ‘at last they break through in precise statements. 
Plato’s thought demarcated the new from the old; it 
was the cradle of Western philosophy, art and science. 
According to Plato’s teaching the objects of our 
senses have no true being. They are ephemeral, con- 
stantly changing, forever becoming, but never being. 
In their multiplicity they are unreliable and totally 
unsuitable to be objects of real knowledge. Real 
know edge, according to Plato, should concern itself 
with that which is itself, and remains constant. The 
familiar ‘things which surround us and make up the 
world of our senses might at most lead us to assume 
that they are this or that. In the parable of the cave 
Plato likened the objects in our daily reality to passing 
shadows so that their being might as well be called 
non-being. 
Yet, there must be a reliable reality which always is, 
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subject neither to birth nor death. According to 
Plato, there is a realm of true being, the world of 
ideas which are the prototypes of the shadows which 
our senses perceive. The ideas are singular, each ac 
cording to its essence; the ideas are timeless, and 
they alone are worthy objects of knowledge. Behind 
the manifold appearances presented to our senses 
there stands a singular truth. Plato demands of the 
lover of wisdom that he abandon sensual perceptions 
for the sake of the unseen and unheard. The world 
of our senses exists only by the grace of the spiritual 
and Plato taught a purification of sensual experience; 
we are to abstract and to transcend and recognise our 
former reality as a mere pretence. The world of our 
sense perceptions has become devalued. 

It is a historical puzzle that, at about the same time, 
the Buddha discovered the everyday world to be ugly 
and brutal and fled from mankind until under the 
fig tree he experienced liberation in nirvana. In the 
same century Confucius taught in China and the 
Hebrew prophets preached in Palestine. Within the 
span of two or three centuries, in widely separated 
areas of the earth, reality became less reliable, less 
valuable and less lovable; it became repugnant and 
man a problem to himself. These events had their his- 
torical centre about 500 Bc, an age which Kari Jaspecs 
has characterised as the axial period, for our present 
spiritual dilemmas derive from it and return to it. 
Plato's devaluation of the world was taken further by 
Judaism and Christianity. The world became ‘a vale 
of tears"? and our life in it but a preparation for the 
real world which we might enter after death. ‘“ For 
now,” wrote St Paul, “ we see through a glass darkly; 
but then face to face: now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as also I am known.” 

Plato believed that with supreme effort the wise could 
cast off his chains and leave the darkness of the cave 
where shadows pretended to possess reality and a 
flickering fire mocked the sun. Christianity otfered no 
such escape during this life. Entry into reality, time- 
less and unconditional, was possible only after death. 
The base world of the senses had only one task left 
to it: to repel, constantly to convince men that beauty 
on earth is only superficial and evanescent, that decay 
inhabits the bud, and by these means force man’s 
thoughts and desires from the earth towards his real 
supernatural, spiritual home with his Creator. 

It has often been asked whether this topsyturvydom, 
first precisely formulated by Plato and continued by 
all Western philosophers including Kant and Hegel, 
was nothing but a leg-pull. More recently it has been 
suggested that the problems of philosophy were 
created by the philosophers themselves, for they em- 
ployed the wrong words and asked the wrong ques. 
tions. Perhaps, after all, Dr Johnson was right when 
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he declared that all you needed as proof of reality 
was to kick a stone and experience the pain in your 
toe. 

In a way Plato reminds me of Professor Fleming who 
by chance found that the mould Penicillium had 
infected his culture plate and had destroyed the 
growth of bacteria. This must have happened to others 
before Fleming, but probably they just discarded the 
infected plate and started on a new one, Fleming 
investigated the properties of the nuisance. To Plato 
floated a spore of doubt, because doubt was in the air 
and had been in the air for some time. Plato's great- 
ness .is his acceptance and definition of the doubt 
which was abroad, and his gigantic attempt to carve 
a super-sensual reality because of and despite the 
irruption of irreality. 


Without universa] doubt among men concerning the 
reality of this world, the otherworldliness of late 
Judaism and of Christianity could not have converted 
the masses. Had the world and man’s life in it not 
already become permeated with painful accusation, 
as in the Greek tragedies and in the Book of Job, the 
good message of salvation would have been preached 
to deaf ears. Had man been safely enfolded in nature, 
had he not had the experience of being a stranger in 
this world, he would not have exchanged his content- 
ment in the here for the promise of bliss in the here- 
after. 

In primitive religions man’s environment appeared 
to be a living reality. Naiads in streams, hamadryads 
in trees, plants and animals, even the wind and the 
rain, all could be spoken to, and their voices in reply 
mingled in “exiguo murmure ” as soul responded to 
soul. Each individual tree, each particular, might he- 
come an object of worship. But with Plato and Semitic 
monotheism the many yielded to the one; a process of 
gradual detachment of holiness reached a climax. 
Sanctity became the supernatural and God was no 
longer in any thing and He was no thing. . 
Since Plato first taught the doubt and its overcoming, 
man's ‘estrangement from the world has increased. 
The rise of modern science in the 16th and 17th 
centurics intensified his feeling of insecurity. In 
medieval cosmology the earth was the noble hub of 
a finite universe created for the benefit of man, perm. 
eated by hierarchical values and by purpose. The 
Copernican theoretical revolution and Galileo’s practi- 
cal demonstrations shattered these notions. Under the 
impact of the new ideas John Donne wrote An Anato- 
mie of the World. The poem superbly described the 
disintegration of the older concepts and their replace 


“ Like others who had been responsible for the 
scientific initiation of the work which led to 
Hiroshima, Einstein tricd to minimise the part 
he had played: ‘I only acted as a mail box. 
They brought me a finished letter and I simply 
signed it ’.” 


ment by profound scepsis: 
And new Philosophy calls all in doubt, 
The Element of fire is quite put out; ; 
The Sun is lost, and th’earth, and no mans wit 
Can well direct him where to looke for it. 
And freely men confesse that this world’s spent, 
When in the Planets, and the Firmament 
They seeke so many new; then see that this 
Is crumbled out againe to his Atomies. 
Tis all in peeces, all cohaerence gone; 
All just supply, and all Relation. 


From the 15th century onward journeys of exploration 
and circumnavigations measured geographical dis- 
tances and the former vastness of the earth could now 
be plotted on maps and handled on globes. The dis- 
coveries uncovered sources of cheap labour and stores 
of precious metals; the new earth in itself had no 
value. Perhaps the bonds that held men close to their 
homes had parted before they set off across oceans 
and strange lands. Might it have been dissatisfaction 
with that which lay so near that it could be touched 
but refused to be held and to hold which sent them off 
on their journeys? It might be that explorers and sur. 
veyors of this earth as well as the space travellers of 
our day have been incited not so much by the desire 
for goid or adventure but more by the urgent neces- 
sity to find a new reality in which they could feel at 
home. — 


The new capitalist system of production needed a 
mobile labour force and by every means the popu- 
lation of the country had to be detached from the soit 
which, however poorly, had nourished their ancestors 
and for which they themselves still felt reverence, The 
proletarisation of rural labour destroyed patriarchal 
ties and values and the rootless and homeless moved 
into squalid city slums whilst in the vacated country- 
side sprang up the “ dark satanic mills.” 


In his Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 
Max Weber analysed features of the Reformation 
which encouraged the expansion of the new economic 
system. Puritanism regarded the world as thoroughly 
evil, but demanded that men overcome its tempta- 
tions and serve God by ceaseless labour through which 
alone grace and salvation might be attained. Both 
rejection of the world and a transforming activity 
in the world characterised the new “ innerworldly 
asceticism’ which replaced the medieval ideal of 
monastic, contemplative asceticism. 


St Thomas and his times had seen no intrinsic value 
for labour beyond the provision of necessities. Pur- 
itanism extolled drudgery, but its products were part 
of the fallen creation and as such immediately alien. 
ated from the labourer. Pride and satisfaction in 
creative work were condemned as sinful. The Refor- 
mation intensified the devaluation of the natural 
world and increased the degradation and isolation of 
man. The sinful, powerless too] in the hands of God 
had to sell himself on the labour market in exchange 
for the products of his own work: 
“The harder the work of the labourer, the mightier 
becomes the strange objective world which he 
creates, the poorer he becomes himself, the poorer 
his inner world and the fewer his own possessions. 
It is the same in religion. The more man puts into 
God, the less he Keeps in himself ” (Karl Marx). 
Capitalism denatured the labourer and the products 
of labour into goods to be exchanged. Sufficient boot 
polish could be the equal of a palace and out of boot 
polish a palace might be built (Karl Marx). All ex- 
change values could be expressed in paper money, an 
abstraction similar to the mathematical symbols of 
science in which reality was lost. Since the expansion 
of capitalist production is an end in itself and takes 
little account of actual needs, the repeated shocks of 
unpredictable economic crises and the miseries of un- 
employment emphasised man’s helplessness in a 
hostile world. Overproduction had to seek new mar- 
kets and economic competition between nations ex- 
ploded into wars in which each belligerent believed 
himself to be on the side of an absolute ideal, ad 
majorem Dei gloriam and for ultimate peace on earth. 
The increasing production of more powerful weapons 
starkly reveals the inherent destructiveness of the 
capitalist system which enjoys the greatest prosperity 
during and after the greatest devastation. The con. 
temporary philosophical system, from Descartes to 
Hume and Kant, reflected and illuminated the growing 
alienation. 


The godless world 


In the late 19th century, before the hopes for the 
future had been choked in the mud of Flanders, be- 
fore strategic bombing hid mass murder behind 
statistics, before Belsen and Hiroshima, the loneliest 
man, Nietzsche, grasped what had happened and fore- 
saw the impending disaster. God had died, said Nietz- 
sche, and without Him there was no validity. Des- 
perately he tried to communicate to his fellow men 
what it meant to live in a godless world. It had now 
became man’s task to create absolute values by which 
he might live, but the absolute and the unconditional 
are only in God and not in men. “ Must we now not all 
become Gods?” With the question and the attempt 
ended Nietzsche’s philosophy and his mental life. 
Prophetically enough, about 50 years before Niet- 
pat the German poet Hoelderlin had already writ. 
en: 

ay friend! We are too late. Truly the Gods still 

ive, 


But above our heads up there in a different world. 
There they endlessly act and seem to mind but little 
Whether we live, so tenderly do they spare us. 
For not always may a fragile vessel contain them, 
Only at times can man bear the fullness of Gods. 
Life thereafter is to dream of them... 
“Bread and Wine” 
Under the impact of the First World War W. B. Yeats 
wrote: 
Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 
The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 
The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity. 
“The Second Coming” 
And at about the same time, Rilke wrote the poem 
Autumn Day which begins with the line “ Lord it is 
time. The summer was most great,” and ends: 
Who now is homeless, will never build a house. 
Who now is lonely, will for long remain so, 
Shall lie awake, read, long letters write 
And in the avenues when leaves are drifting 
Shall wander aimlessly, and not find rest. 


Is all this ‘unrealistic, intellectual pessimism ”? 
Having affixed this or another label it is apparently 
easy for most to forget the historical reality of pro 
gressive desolation and to turn to the bright hope of 
progress and evolution: our version of the promise 
of certain salvation. Progress is inescapable and has 
no limits. Were one to ask an aircraft designer, “ Ulti- 
mately, how fast do you want to fly?”, he could ans- 
wer only ‘faster.’ Long ago the words “ progress” 
and “evolution” ceased to refer to a man’s possibili- 
ties: they now apply to technological advances, mach. 
ines, and to the better ability to handle and control 
our environment including our fellow men. It is axio- 
matic that all progress is for the good and the man 
who can blow an island off the face of the earth is 
assured of a seat in the House of Lords next to him 
who first establishes a rocket launching site on the 
moon. 


It is difficult to understand how Julian Huxley and 
de Chardin arrived at the formulation of inevitable 
ethical progress and how this myth, in spite of all 
factual evidence, found so many enthusiastic sup- 
porters. In fact a great deal of progress in science 
and technology is like the staggering and reeling of 
a drunkard who smashes whatever happens to lie in 
his path, and what he had meant to embrace and caress 
he chokes and crushes. Occasionally he awakens to a 
dull realisation, but to escape and to forget the horror 
he has brought about he quickly takes to progress 
once again. 


The drive in science and technology allows us no rest: 
initiated by men it continues to be served by them 
and yet it appears to be no longer under man's 
control and although its evil results lead to increasing 
dismay we are powerless to halt it. Such a drive is 
demonic. The story of the bomb’s evolution is one 
c: pains soon it may turn out that it was not the 
worst. 


Einstein and the physicists 


In 1905 Einstein worked out the formula for the con- 
version of mass into energy and predicted that the 
liberated force would equal the weight of the mass 
multiplied by the square of the speed of light.! In 
1919 Rutherford succeeded in transforming nitrogen 
into oxygen and hydrogen by bombarding it with the 
alpha radiation of radium. A new scientific pursuii 
engaged laboratories everywhere: “ atom smashing.” 
Writing of the 1920s a physicist recalls that “ every- 
one was filled with such excitement that it almost 
took their breath away.” Robert Oppenheimer wrote - 
“For those who participated it was a time of creation; 
there was terror as well as exaltation in their new 
insight.” A popular book on radioactivity contains the 
passage: “ Before her death Mme Curie had the joy of 
seeing her children produce artificially radioactive 
elements.” In 1932 Chadwick discovered the activity 
of neutrons. In 1938 Otto Hahn and Strassman in 
Germany repeated experiments of Mme Joliot and 
Savitch and found that the bombardment of the 
uranium nucleus with neutrons burst it asunder and 
changed it to barium with the liberation of great 
quantities of energy. The significance of the discovery 
dawned on physicists, and according to Teller it was 
Szilard who first realised that the splitting of the 
uranium nucleus made an atomic weapon possible. 


German atomic scientists were aware of the poss.- 
bility, but did not seriously consider the production 
of an atomic weapon. Most of them by 1939 had come 
to dislike Hitler and the Nazi hierarchy, but apart 
from their opposition to the Hitler regime, as practi. 
cal scientists they believed that the development of 
an atomic bomb would need such vast industrial and 
scientific resources that the project was impracticable 
during the war. This was their official attitude. At 
great personal risk Werner Heisenberg and others 
travelled to Copenhagen to convince Niels Bohr of 
their determination, but they did not succeed. On the 
contrary, Bohr seems to have been certain that the 
German scientists, most of them his pupils er former 


1. Robert Jungk, Brighter than 1,000 Suns (Penguin Special 
1960). Much of my information concerning the history of 
the bomb derives from this book. 
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intimate collaborators, were actively engaged in the 
preparation of such a weapon. 


Even after the occupation of Denmark Bohr remained 
in touch with physicists working in this country, and 
one day he enquired after a Miss Maud Ray at Kent. 
The ingenious Otto Frisch solved the supposed ana- 
gram as “radium taken” and the Allied scientists 
were more convinced than ever that Hitler’s secret 
weapon would turn out to be an atomic one. As a 
matter of fact Bohr had really wanted to know how 
Miss Maud Ray was keeping and had not intended a 
message. The British scientists, however, honoured 
Bohr’s supposed warning and gave to their own atomic 
research programme the code name “MAUD.” 
Another genuine enquiry by Bohr after someone 
ca:led D. Burns was interpreted that deuterium (D) 
was inflaminabie. 

The imagined threat of a German atomic bomb in- 
spired Szilard and Wiener to ask Einstein to address 
a letter to Roosevelt informing him of the danger and 
asking him to set up an American research project. 
The letter, drafted by Szilard and Wiener, was sent 
to the President on August 2, 1939. Einstein sent the 
letter because he believed that in German hands the 
weapon would be used brutally to gain world domina- 
tion. He also believed in the humanitarian principles 
prociaimed by America and her allies when they said 
that they wouid not use the bomb except as defence 
against a similar weapon and in the most extreme 
situation. When Szilard told Einstein that it might 
be possib’e to set up a chain reaction to liberate vast 
quantities of energy, the man who had formulated 
E=mce? replied, “That never even occurred to me.” 


Scientific detachment can go no farther. 


Later, Einstein suffered from the knowledge that he 
mea Deen wrong in both assum ot.ons icc ..e p-caded 
that experiments on fission and fusion weapons should 
cease, Like others who had been responsibie for the 
scientific initiation of the work which led to Hiro- 
shima, Einstein tried to minimise the part he had 
played, and astonishingly he said to his biographer 
Vallentine: “I only acted as a mail box. They brought 
me a finished letter and I simply signed it.” After the 
first American and Russian tests of hydrogen bombs 
he wrote: ' 
“The ghostiike character of this development lies 
in its apparently compulsory trend. Every step ap- 
pears as the unavoidable consequence of the pre. 
ceding one.” (Emphasis added.) 
According to Goethe, Satan has a sense of humour 
and in this instance he showed it by choosing only 
men of lofty ideals and great integrity to do his work. 
In 1956 Robert Oppenheimer told a friend: “ We did 
the devil’s work.” His story should be read in full as 
he gave it to the Atomic Energy Commission, who in 
1954 withdrew from him his security passes and 
credentiass. 
Probably the main reason for his dismissal was that he 
had been the chairman of the General Advisory Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy which in October 1949 de- 
cided against the construction of the “Super” (the 
thermonuclear weapon, or hydrogen bomb). Their 
majority report concluded : 
“In determining not to proceed to develop the 
‘Super’ bomb we see a unique opportunity of pro- 
viding by example some limitation on the totality 
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“The hopes for the future . . . choked in the 


mud of Flanders...” 


of war and thus eliminating the fear and arousing 
the hopes of mankind.” 


The minority report was even more outspoken: 
“Tt is necessarily an evil thing considered in any 
light. We think it is wrong on fundamental ethical 
principles to initiate the development of such a 
weapon.” 


In the spring of 1951, a year and a half later, Oppen- 
heimer’s committee advocated the construction of the 
hydrogen bomb. Gordon Dean wrote about this occa- 
sion: 
“ Out of this meeting came something which Edward 
Teller brought into the meeting within his own 
head, which was an entirely new way of approach- 
ing a nuclear weapon. Everyone around that table 
without exception, and that included Dr Oppen- 
heimer, was enthusiastic.” 


During the hearing Oppenheimer was asked to explain 
what had made him change his mind. He answered 
that the technical picture had altered and that the 
basic, moral objections which he and his colleagues 
held in 1949 were overthrown by the fascination of a 
new technique. ‘‘ When you see something that is 
technically sweet,” he said, ‘‘you go ahead and you 
argue about it only after you have had your technical 
success.” One supposes that ‘technical success” 
referred to Hiroshima. 


Hans Bethe, shocked by the success of the atom bomb, 
retired from a leading position at Los Alamos and 
returned to teaching. He refused Teller’s repeated 
appeals to help with the calculations for the ‘‘ Super”. 
He wrote this: 


“We believe in peace based on mutual trust. Shall 

we convince the Russians of the value of the indi- 

vidual by killing millions of them? If we fight a war 

and win it with hydrogen bombs, what history will 

remember is not the ideals we were fighting for, 

but the methods we used to achieve them.” 
Bethe was one of twelve American scientists who 
signed an appeal to the United States government 
against the hydrogen bomb. Shortly afterwards he 
played a decisive part in its construction and was 
eventually asked to become its official historian. In 
1954 a bomb equivalent to 12 to 14 million tons of 
TNT was exploded and radioactive dust fell on a 
Japanese fishing vessel 90 miles from the test site. 
One of the fishermen died. Hans Bethe wrote: 


“TI am afraid my inner troubles stayed with me 
and I have not resolved this problem. I still have 
the feeling that I have done the wrong thing, but I 
have done it.” 
The examples could be multiplied. Even Edward 
Teller in a recent book declared his good intentions 
at Los Alamos and since. Oppenheimer led him and 
other scientists to believe that Japan would certainly 
be warned in good time before an atomic attack on 
a city. 


‘We are all irresponsible’ 


Norbert Wiener stated categorically that he was no 
longer prepared to work for the government. He 
wrote: 


“Tn future I do not expect to publish any work of 
mine which may do damage in the hands of irres- 
ponsible people.” 


Irresponsible are those who do not respond. In order 
that one might respond one must first hear that one 
is being addressed. Those who are deaf and those who 
are not being spoken to have no opportunity to res- 
pond and are irresponsible. In our alienation no 
sound reaches us. The world has become as silent as 
the grave, our grave. An evil fate has separated us 
from our origins, and in our uncertainty we attempt 
desperately to make sure of something. From aliena- 
tion and uncertainty springs the demonic drive for 
the understanding which analytical science promises. 
Man’s alienation from the world sees in nature a 
threat which must be subdued. The attitude ‘ Men 
against Nature” leads to the ruthless extermination 
of animals as in the whaling industry and the building 
of the Kariba Dam. It is manifest in the greedy and 
careless exploitation of the earth, the thoughtless use 
of insecticides, the felling of a forest to provide wood- 
pulp for one edition of the New York Sunday Times, 
in the pollution of rivers and their diversion to pro- 
vide hydro-electric power. Slag heaps and pylons choke 
the landscape and above our heads we weave a web 
of wires. The destructiveness of the bomb is not an 
isolated and not the most frightening possibility. Man 
has lost his home and ravaged it by possessing it 
irresponsibly; now he prepares to leave the earth and 
carry destruction into space and to the stars. 

We have become irresponsible. Not Johnson, Wilson 
Kosygin or Mao. Not Bertrand Russell who advocated 
preventive atomic warfare. Not the scientists. They 
share our helplessness and our irresponsibility. 

It is not likely that the production and progress of 
nuclear weapons will be stopped by international 
agreement. The nations who already possess. stock- 
piles and have the industrial resources for their con- 
tinued development will not give them up; with the 
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“In our alienation no sound reaches us. The 
world has become as silent as the grave, our 
grave.” 
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increasing industrialisation of Asian, African and 
South American countries it is inevitable that fusion 
bombs and rockets will become more widely availab!e. 
Since Stalin’s death Russia’s growing prosperity and 
the menace of militant Chinese Communism have 
steadily decreased the tension between the USSR and 
America. Their alliance against China and her sup- 
porters might be the prelude to a devastating “ pre- 
ventive ” attack on the new Chinese industrial poten- 
tial. Politically, the danger of a conflict may be shift- 
ing its centre, but it is becoming more acute. Neutral- 
ity could not be maintained in a nuclear world war 
and even in a determined neutral country the mortal- 
ity would depend on the direction and force of the 
prevailing wind. It will probably be no less than 10% 
of the deaths in one of the belligerent nations. 


It is difficult to deny the argument that without the 
fear of all-out atomic warfare minor wars since 1945 
might have become global. Mr McNamara has ex- 
pressed the hope that Russia would soon catch up 
with the USA in building up a “ second strike force,” 
for both the Pentagon and the Kremlin fear the 
possession of a decisive superiority whilst they strain 
to attain it. Safety lies in the ‘“ balance of terror”; 
implicitly it is admitted that the weapons cannot be 
controlled. Even if by common agreement the present 
stock-piles were to be destroyed and no new ones 
manufactured the technical knowledge would remain 
and would certainly be applied if war broke out. 


Recognising the ‘dreadful’ 


Man has been variously defined, but no single defini- 
tion encompasses him. He is the living! being which 
has the logos, the rational animal, homo saniens, and 
homo faber, the toolmaker. Man may also be char- 
acterised as the being which creates ‘its own world. 
In any concrete situation he discovers various possi- 
bilities and is faced with decision and choice. Man 


abstracts from the given concrete in planning and by 
going beyond the concrete he not only transcends it 
but immediately transforms it. “ Every animal has 
its perimeter, into which it belongs from its birth, in 
which it remains throughout its Nfe and in which :t 
dies” (Herder). 

Man, on the other hand, is not enclosed like the 
animal; when he sees he envisages. His world and his 
self are projects. His essential freedom is not a fight 
from the concrete, but the organ! which enables him 
to transcend the factual may also lead him to with- 
drawal into madness and total immersion in mystic- 
ism. The abstract attitude is an inescapable human 
characteristic. Out of his immediate sense perceptions 
man must construct concepts which are not immed- 
ately presented by objects. He transcends the physical 
in religion, philosophy, art and science. Man is the 
metaphysical being. 

The history of metaphysics seems to be approaching 
its end. Metaphysics means beyond the physical. We 
apply the adjective to matter, stuff, to inanimate, dead 
nature. The original Greek physis was different, it 
was the nature of some one or some thing, the innate 
vital force which gives birth to and unfolds the forms 
of all beings so that they may stand forth in their 
own nature and be revealed in the light of physis, their 
own power. The removal of physis initiated an ice age 
in which all beings solidified into the frozen immo- 
bility of the physical in our sense. An arctic coldness 
enveloped and permeated man. _ 

Beyond the physical there is being itself and nothing, 
a yes and a no, affirmation and negation. But the 
metaphysical choice is determined by the physical. 
beyond the dead physical there is the threat of 
nothing. The choice of metaphysics, therefore, is in 
the here and now and not in the hereafter; it is 
between creating and destroying, between respon- 
sibility and irresponsibility, between love and hate. 
The choice is in this world, not between heaven and 
hell. 

At the end of a historical process which began with 
the change of physis to metaphysics, the bomb  sym- 
bolises and realises the “ dreadful” that has already 
happened, man’s alienation from himself and from 
the world. The dreadful alienation prevents utter 
dread, for if there is no matter its destruction does 
not matter. The coldness and remoteness of all there 
is demands the return to the warmth of understana- 
ing. But it appears as if the only possible return is 
through analytical science, to the consuming fire of 
the bomb. If we could become fully aware of the 
“ dreadful” we might ask: “ Who has done it to us?” 
and ‘‘ Why was it done to us?” 


1. The faculty of abstraction depends on a physically whole 
brain. Brain damage reduces “the capacity to deal with 
that which Is not real - with the possible’ (Goldstein). 
Hence leucotomy. 


Oppenheimer’s ‘technical — suc- 


The questions gravely asked escape from the inescap- 
able and open up the possibility of choice. Fully aware 
of his own share in irresponsibility each one of us 
might choose to respond and to affirm. In a crowd 
or in a political party there is neither choice nor 
responsibility. The general evil of the bomb demands 
a decision from the individual. In choice there is 
again hope, but no certainty. What appeared a public 
problem turns out to be a private one, “but truth 
begins with two.” 

Dr Schorstein is a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons; he lives in Glasgow. “ The Metaphysics of 
the Atom Bomb ” was originally conceived as a Jecture 
given in 1962 to the Philosophical Society; it was 
reprinted in ‘ The Philosophical Journal” in 1964 
and was later published as a pamphlet, the proceeds 
of which went to War on Want. The version printed 
here is very slightly shortened. 


Perhaps the only “lucky ” victims of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bomb- 
ings were those who died instantaneously; many of the estimated 200,000 
A-bomb survivors “ continue to die of cancer, glandular deficiencies and 
other ailments lumped together under the general heading of ‘ radiation 
disease ’.”” The legacy of physical suffering and pain is not the only side 
of the story; just as terrible, perhaps, is the psychic havoc inflicted on 
the inhabitants of two great cities, and indeed upon the people of a whole 


nation. 


In this article, Ira Morris describes the physical and social plight of the 
remaining survivors and tells of Hiroshima House, a “ community centre 
open to all classified survivors which, apart from its humanitarian func- 
tion, stands as a protest against the whole concept of nuclear warfare.” 


Ira Morris 


House of Solace 


A new Hiroshima stands on the site of 
the old, a city built on crumbled mason. 
ry and twisted girders and the bones of 
the dead. They say that it is a more im- 
pressive city than its predecessor and 
that it is continuing to grow on a scale 
almost unrivalled among the Japanese 
metropoles; it is an industrial centre, 
as well as an important shipping port. 


Hiroshima today is a flourishing, exu- 
berant metropolis, typical of the new 
cities of Japan in all but one important 
aspect: hidden in the alleys and_back 
streets lives a population of some 100,000 
semi-pariahs, who for the most part have 
little contact with the other two-thirds 
of the population. They work mainly in 
menial posts, seldom marry outside their 
circle and are discouraged from using 
such public facilities as the baths. 


These, of course, are the survivors of 
the bomb, whose strange destiny it is to 
be treated as second-class citizens he- 
cause of the great misfortune befallen 
them. They are shunned as bearers of 
bad luck (for surely anyone who found 
himself in Hiroshima when the bomh 
fell must be considered unlucky) and 
many people consider them contagious, 
apart from being the potential bearers of 
tainted offspring. 

The keloid scar (mark of the irradiated) 


is like a leper’s deformity; it sets off the 
owner from the healthy citizenry, brand- 
ing him for life. Despite all the efforts of 
the Hiroshima authorities, under the able 
leadership of Mayor Shinzo Hamai, it 
has proved difficult to break down these 
senseless and cruel taboos. 


The Americans, who were responsible for 
their fate, were largely responsible also 
for the general neglect of the dying and 
ailing survivors. During the military 
occupation, which ended only seven years 
after the war, mention of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki or of the bombings were for- 
bidden at any public meeting or in the 
press; all suggestions to give the sur- 
vivors a special classification and special 
rights were promptly vetoed by the oc- 
cupying authorities. 


During this period the Atom Bom) 
Casualty Commission, the American- 
Japanese (but American controlled) 
medico-scientific mission set up to study 
results of the bombings, gave out a 
series of annual reports tending to inin'- 
mise the physical, psychological and 


above all genetic damage. Small wonder 
that the survivors became the forgotten 
people, suffering and dying in neg:ect 
from their strange “radiation disease” 
about which so little was yet known. 

Only with the end of the occupation did 


the plight of the estimated 200,000 A- 
bomb survivors become generally known 
to the Japanese public. Yielding to the 
pressure of public opinion, the Japanese 
legislature finally passed the A-bomb 
Survivors Medical Control Act, accord- 
ing them free treatment in the hospitals 
and a tiny dole in the case of the phy. 
sically incapacitated (amounting in no 
instance to more than $10 per family per 
month). Efforts to expand the meagre 
benefits have so far proved unavailing, 
and the survivors remain the least-fav- 
oured section of the population, with the 
lowest per capita income, by far the 
highest rate of unemployment and, need- 
less to say, the highest death rate. 

In the radiation wards of the Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki Red Cross Hospitals (built 
through public sale of Christmas cards) 
the survivors continue to die of cancer, 
glandular deficiencies and other ailments 
lumped together under the general head- 
ing of “radiation disease.” Leukaemia, 
once the great killer, now takes second 
place to ordinary bone and organic can- 
cer, whose period of incubation is even 
longer. The hospitals have for some time 
ceased giving out news of deaths occur- 
ring in these special wards for fear of 
further demoralising the survivors; a 
fatalistic feeling that sooner or later «. 
painful end awaits them all is current 
among these handicapped and often psy- 
chologically disturbed people. 


Father, no more 
Mother, no more 
Sister, no more 

No one no more 


So run the words of one of those tragic 
Hiroshima songs to be heard at the 
annual August 6 commemorative meet- 
ings. 

It was the woeful neglect of the survivors 
that furnished initia] impetus to the 
project out of which Hiroshima House 
was to develop. At first it was envisaged 
in the form of a small infirmary, or a 
hostel! for out-of-town patients come to 
Hiroshima for treatment. Eventually the 
decision was taken that with the means 
available most use could be derived from 
a sort of community centre open to a’! 
classified survivors of the bomb. On May 
2, 1957, in the presence of the Mayor of 
Hiroshima, the Governor of Hiroshima 
Province, and representatives of the 
Japanese Red Cross, Hiroshima House 
was inaugurated. 


It has been functioning now for over 


nine years. Lying by the bank of the 
Otha River, four miles from the epicen- 
tre marking the explosion site of the 
bomb, the House welcomes thrice-weekly 
gatherings of from 50 to 80 people select. 
ed in a rotational manner from each of 
the city’s 30-odd districts. It is always 
borne in mind that the oldest, the most 
infirm and the most lonely people shall 
have preference. Well over 50,000 visi- 
tors have been received to date. 


Greeted in mid-morning by the resident 
Japanese manager and his wife, the 
group of survivors are asked to make 
the House their home for the day. Table 
games of all sorts are available, as well 
as extensive reading matter and a fine 
television set. A simple mid-day meal is 
served and in the afternoon there is 
usually a motion-picture showing, a 
dance recital or some other form of 
entertainment, normally far beyond the 
means of most of the visitors; they may 
enjoy those hot baths so dear to the 
Japanese heart and of which many are 
deprived in the public installations be- 
cause of their disfiguring scars. But 
perhaps the greatest benefit that the 
House has given is the chance for these 
people, often neighbours, to know each 
other socially and to build up friendship. 
something far more difficult to accom- 
plish in Japan than in the West. It is 
possible that many tragic lives have been 
somewhat brightened by cheerful days 
spent in [koi no iye (literally “‘ House of 
Solace’). 

Hiroshima House, be it noted, is not 
primarily a charitable institution, al- 
though its exclusive support comes from 
public contributions. Apart from its hu- 
manitarian function, the House stands as 
a protest against the whole concept of 
nuclear warfare, a cogent reminder for 
every visitor to Hiroshima that the havuc 
wrought here, still continuing and to con- 
tinue for generations to come, may well 
be repeated on a scale infinitely larger 
in the great metropoles of Europe, Asia 
and (let us make no mistake) America. 
Ira Morris is an American writer; to- 
gether with his wife Edita Morris (author 
of “The Flowers Of Hiroshima” and 
“The Seeds of Hiroshima,” and winner 
of the French Albert Schweiizer Peace 
Prize) he founded Hiroshima House in 
1957. The most recent of his nine novels 
are “The Paper Wall” (Chatto & Win- 
dus) and “The Road To Spain” (Dob- 
son). Ira and Edita Morris have just been 
made konorary citizens of the city of 
Hiroshima. 
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Because those in authority eat up too much in taxes 
the people go hungry / war-horses breed on the border 


News from the Tao 


When many are killed 
one should weep over them / in sorrow 


The actual number of dead would depend on the weight 
and distribution of the attack 
the telephone system would be disorganised 
not so the Iron Mountain Storage Corporation NY 
“a 20th century Noah’s Ark 
for several thousand executives secretaries and 
wives ”” 
“‘ and a dance band” 


After 30 days they’ll all come out and weep 
because those in authority 
them listless consumers 
can’t spend it all on food 
the system is organised 
to be disorganised 
as we are too 


listening to the silent news 
reading them in the Penguin Classic / it isn’t easy 
to be more interesting than that 


of course you can always sing / or walk 


mouth twisted 
in the rain 


0 
The truly confused and/or truly simple 
who can’t help being so 
they have my ear 
who can’t help being so 
mm 


Sex Hunger Inspiration the great secret problems said the meat-science 


poet 


son cosas de Ja vida 
secret wars 
how many dead? white western idiot / how many dead 
you need new gods to worship / or 
they’re at your door 
where half the present 
population of the present earth 


sits looking dumbly in at you yes 
you 


Kwashiorkor M’Buaki Dystrophie des Farineux it is 
an ache a pattern 
slow and slow again and faster slow 
persistent in the stomach when it’s empty 
or by habit not fed right 
in more than 3 etc ( 1 500 000 000) 
no respite 
until their dying day they serve 
the great god Kwashiorkor 
and his spouse the goddess 
Distrofia Pluricarencial Infantil 


m’buaki 
m’buaki 
m’buaki 
hungry still 
the day they die 


and I wanted 
white western idiot wanted 
to write a poem about it 


IV 


Happier poems once si si by a kerosene lamp 
in a dark garden in Suffolk / game-reserve cottage 
thousands of rabbits and coypu 
and US Air Base nearby 


jets cutting through 
the afternoons 
roaring spattering the high & blue 
with what my lamp would shine 
a thousand years 


where later one Sergeant 
had domestic troubles and blew himself 
and part of the Kingdom 
to Kingdom Come 
using one of their H-bombs 
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Anselm Hollo 


Iron 
Mountain 


he one of ‘‘ those 
dressed in fineries i 
with swords at their sides and full of food and drink 
possessed of too much wealth 
these are known as the leaders in robbery ” 
(news from the Tao) 


and did he feel “ like an elephant 
locked up inside a house 
and finding unpleasant things in his bow] ”? 
anyway blowing it up firing his service revolver 
at the detonator 
disorganising the perfumed garden 


washing her feet 
by candlelight 
by the black iron stove 
my woman / not my poemthough 
couldn't even remember 
how it goes 
and who will be there to quote it 
after the Sergeant’s 
domestic 
difficulty? 


Vv 
... bedtime story / ancestral lore: 


and after those events the Czud 
that great nation withdrew 
into the earth 


when all was lost 
they dug deep pits 
went in and took their axes 
to the poles 
rammed in 4 corners 


down they came 
dropping the roof they’d held 
covered with earth and stones 


and there they live 
with many mammoth 
beavers 
tons of gold and silver 


the Samoyed say 
you can hear their dogs barking 
on Kalgayev Island 
a desolate region 


Iron Mountain 


VI 


O-ho-ho-no that's not the end of it dear Oswald 
Spengler of the neat circular pattern and dying fall 
“ Time we stopped talking about free speech 
and talked a little bit about treason . .. Dissent gone too far 
is treason ” Rep Olin Teague of Texas 
We never closed 
the All-Out War On Human Poverty Show 
must go on 
“ Dammit we’ll BOMB them fuckin poor off the face of the; 
earth ” 
and US now has absolute hegemony in grain production 


Is long hair treason is op art treason is hi camp treason? 
is running 3rd programme poetry broadcasts treason? 
eo impersonating 
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‘Who will speak of Palomares, my daughter /in history lessons...’ 


New York: schoolchildren being taught to take cover in the event of nuclear attack 


( 
( 
| 
{ 
] 
( 
| 
( 
{ 
Brodskyi a bit of treason Ed Sanders now he’s in jail the calamares uncaught_ / the fearful poor and the frantic rich ] 
] 
4 
i 
4 
{ 
] 
( 
( 
( 


Harold Wilson / treason? oh no he does that himself / no no Palomares / the tons of tomatoes 
there ain't all that much treason around to tell the truth burnt in a sauce of kerosene 
now he’s out again digging and diving 
and tho both of them are too hung on their for their own droppings 
Mod-Gods and the chief garbage collector’s sneer 
I'd rather have Eddie’s Sun-Boat than Alfred A’s “the greatest story ever told 
Jaguar if it is ever told” 
or the motorcycle his buddy affected a while meaning it won't be 
items of oldfashioned dress / latest craze Fall-Winter 65 if he and his bosses can help it 
That’s not the end of it and they’re shooting 2 films Who will speak of Palomares my daughter 
with the other Oswald for hero in history lessons 
the old Iron Mtn Storage Corp alone booked 3000 first-night a village where some of the poorest 
seats and all the wealthy 
and as for Marina O daughter of Revolution... were covered so utterly 
“ There they all were / on the rooftops ” shit is too good a word 
not the end of it or on the tv sets 
those fathers of many ( 
When I showed him a photo: militiamen guarding may now be able to buy | 
was it the bedroom door of Comrade V. I. Lenin when they get paid 
my son looked at the drooping moustaches for the use of their village / ' 
Andy Capp caps long overcoats an accidental | 
his face lit up and he knew and he said experimental 
“That's from Charlie-Chaplum! ” dump 
; - for a few lumps of what is spread more thinly tr 
and so it all is / only, more so on all our heads : 
VII 
; and who has news 
Who will speak of Palomares of Rongelap Island 
as I speak today : the good folk there 
yive' on my youngest daughter’s first anniversary .. pelted with Beta _.. 
who will speak of Palomares shot through with Gamma 
on February the twelfth _ twelve years ago 
te nineteen-sixty-seven when the wind shifted 
yes... és oar at Bikini Atoll Wee 
teh: ee ee tacos and a son Tone es ade ; : 
which is three c EN MOFes sh ok Weng! be oo a Veit See ad ’ . ah 
than any man can afford here a AntmR ets ik Sonata! pen ee g6 rv pier ey le heed 
a4 eeu Of Palomares not Kensington not Manhattan Anselm Hollo 1s a Finnish poet,:erttic:and’ tranalator.of many foreign poets, te 


or any fantasy village of the barren and moneyed _ineluding Yevtushenko and Voznesensky; he lives presently In London. 


spe? | 


ch 


Richard Falk 
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Complainants of Hiroshima 


The 1963 decision of the District Court of Tokyo in an action brought 
by injured survivors of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombings has 
received scant attention in the international press. In this article, an 
edited version of an essay which orginally appeared in “The Nation ” 
last year, Richard Falk discusses the implications of the court’s 
decision and suggests that America can no longer avoid or deny 
accusations that the bombings constituted an immoral and illegal act. 


On December 7, 1963, the District Court 
of Tokyo handed down a decision involv- 
ing claims against the state brought 
by injured survivors of the atomic at- 
tacks on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The 
opinion of the Japanese court in the 
case of Shimoda and Others v Japan, re- 
cently translated into English, suggests 
that the time is ripe also for a moral 
reckoning in the United States. 


The Shimoda opinion is long. Only its 
features can be outlined and some ten- 
tative interpretations suggested. Five 
residents of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
sought compensation from the Japanese 
government for damages sustained by 
the atomic blasts. Japan was made the 
defendant because in the Peace Treaty 
it had waived the claims of its nationals 
against the United States, but the 
United States was the real defendant: 
that is, the state whose alleged wrongs 
gave rise to the damage. It is an irony 
of the proceedings that the role of the 
Japanese government as defendant re- 
quired it to ‘argue in behalf of the 
legitimacy of atomic attacks on two of 
its own leading cities. 


The court recites the agonising facts, 
examines, with the help of three expert 
advisers, the status of atomic weapons 
and arrives ‘at several important con- 
clusions. First, that it is neither possible, 
nor necessary, to conclude expressly 
that international law forbids the use of 
atomic (or nuclear) weapons, although 
the reasoning used suggests that such 
weapons would almost always be illegal 
if used against cities. Second, that the 
attacks upon Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
caused such severe and indiscriminate 
suffering that they did violate the most 
basic legal principles governing the con. 
duct of war. And third, that these 
claimants had no remedy, since inter- 
national law does not yet allow indi- 
viduals, in the absence of an express 
stipulation in a treaty, to pursue claims 
on their own behalf against a govern- 
ment, especially against their own gov- 
ernment. 

These conclusions have great interest 
for international lawyers because they 
constitute the sole attempt by a legal 
tribunal to assess the relevance of the 
laws of war to the realities of the nu- 
clear age, including especially the legal- 
ity of nuclear weapons if used against 
cities and civilian populations. The 
decision has an added interest in that 
it was rendered by a domestic court 
of a leading Asian country on the basis 
of Western legal concepts and sources 


“We used these cruel weapons for 
doubtful military purposes, in an 
unusually inhumane way that has 
permanently seared the imagina- 
tion of men, and has left an unex- 
tinguished legacy of actual suffer- 
ing among civilians selected arbit- 
rarily as victims of terror practised 
on a gigantic scale.” 


of authority. It is also an opinion in 
which a principal belligerent policy of 
the victor in a war is brought under 
legal scrutiny by a tribunal of the de- 
feated state. 


It should be noted, however, that the 
court, and even the complainants, make 
every effort not to pass judgment on 
the United States or its President, but 
to examine only the acts complained 
of. Reading the opinion, one feels a far 
greater sense of impartiality than that 
which pervaded the Tokyo and Nurem- 
berg War Crimes Trials, those being 
trials conducted by the victors sitting 
in judgment over the defeated. 


The court was careful to refrain from 
making extravagant claims about the 
relevance of international law to the 
conditions of atomic attack and to avoid 
“legislating” on the delicate matters 
before it. At the same time, it reached 
the clear and momentous conclusion 
that the attacks on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki were illegal. 


The court acknowledged the delicacy of 
its role in characteristic Japanese man- 
mer by rendering the decision on 
December 7, the anniversary of Pearl 
Harbour, thereby linking the aggressive 
Japanese initiation of the Second World 
War with an appraisal of its brutal 
termination. 
* ~ + 


Hiroshima and Nagasaki are not yet 
properly implanted in our imagination. 
There is reluctance to consider the 
moral question, an impatience with it, 
and a widespread sense of its irrele- 
vance. To the extent that the issue has 
been discussed, it has been in technical 
and strategic terms: whether the Japan- 
ese were ready to surrender anyway; 
whether lives were ultimately saved, 
and how many; whether a comparable 
result could have been achieved by a 
demonstration blast in an uninhabited 
region. 


* * « 


These questions are virtually unanswer- 
able; they do not assess the moral respon- 
sibility of the United States for having 
set a precedent in favour of using nuclear 
weapons to achieve norma] belligerent 
objectives, and for causing so much in- 
discriminate grief that lingers on because 
of the pecularly grotesque qualities of 
radioactive diseases. 


And what does this precedent signify 
for the future? Has Pandora’s box been 
left open for ever, or is a nation, con- 
templating the use of nuclear weapons 
in the future, more likely to refrain by 
thinking back to what happened at Hiro. 
shima and Nagasaki? 


We must appreciate what it means to 
have crossed the nuclear threshold. It is 
hardly mitigating to suggest that the 
attacks upon Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
were no worse than the saturation bomb- 
ings of Dresden and Hamburg, or the 


fire raids on Tokyo. To begin with, these 


attacks were themselves awesome rather 
than routine examples of what war at 
that time was like. Furthermore, the 
terrifying impact of atomic devices is 
enhanced because so much destruction 
can be achieved by a single detonation. 
The towering mushroom cloud and the 
huge blast that obliterates everything 
within a certain radius are ineradicable 
aspects of the experience. 


The impact of atomic war upon the 
political imagination is suggested by the 
reaction in Japan, where a widespread 
revulsion to war is formalised in a 
clause of the new constitution that per- 
manently forbids Japanese participation 
in or preparation for war. Pacifist feel- 
ings remain strong, especially among 
the younger generations, and there is a 
great distaste for any security arrange- 
ment that involves relying upon nuclear 
weapons. Is it necessary to suffer the 
trauma of nuclear attack to question 
seriously the wisdom and legitimacy of 
relying upon nuclear weapons to up- 
hold traditional sovereign interests? 
The United States refusal to question 
the status of nuclear weapons reflects 
much more than an unwillingness to 
face unpleasant features in our nation’s 
past. Since the end of the Second World 
War, our leadership in world affairs has 
depended upon our ability and willing- 
ness to use nuclear weapons against our 
enemies should circumstances warrant. 
Especially in Europe, we have made 
clear that we require nuclear weapons 
to offset what is alleged to be Soviet 
conventional superiority. And throughout 
the world we have tried to intimidate 
our adversaries by making the condi- 
tions of nuclear response uncertain so 
that acts of provocation might seem 
more risky. 


Present. prospects for eliminating the 
danger of nuclear war are bleak, but 
a beginning can be made if we, the citi- 
zenry of the country that initiated the 
nuclear age and exercised leadership 
over its development, view with belated 
alarm our role in creating this unpre 
cedented hazard to the future of man. 
s * s 


The Tokyo decision is a useful focus for 
thorough appraisal of nuclear weapons 
because it is rooted, as such an ap- 
praisal must be, in human tragedy. Let 
me give some pertinent extracts from 
the opinion itself: 


“The plaintiff, Ryuichi Shimoda, was 
a healthy man, 47 years old when the 
atomic bomb was dropped on Hiro- 
shima. He lived with his family at 
No 945 Nakahiro-machi, Hiroshima, 
and ran a small factory. His eldest 
daughter, Reiko (16 years old then), 
his third son, Kiyoshi (12 years old 
then), his second daughter, Yoriko (10 
years old then), his third daughter, 
Kazue (7 years old then) and his 
fourth daughter, Toshiko (4 years old 
then) were killed by the atomic bomb. 
The plaintiff, his wife, Hina (40 years 
old then) and his fourth son, Katsufji 
(2 years old then) were injured by 
bomb-shell blast, heat ray, and radia- 
tion. The plaintiff now has keloid 
[tumour] in the right upper arm 
which is functionally disordered, and 
he also has keloid over the abdom- 
inal region and the left back which 
suppurates in the mild season of every 
spring. Also, he has physical handicaps 
in the kidney and liver, and he can- 
not find employment at the present 
time. His wife, Hina, is suffering from 
a feeling of languor in the whole body, 
a feeling of adynamia, and headaches. 
There sometimes appear sympfoms of 
potential atomic bomb injury to his 
fourth son, Katsuji. On account of this 
situation, the family has no income 


with her husband who was an em- 
Ployee of Hiroshima Dentetsu Kabu- 
shiki Kaisha (Hiroshima Electric 
Railway, Inc). She was injured on the 
face, shoulders, chest and feet, and 
keloid is left in them. She has pains 
in her body even at the present time, 
and cannot continue working at daily 
wages. As her husband left home, 
disliking her disfigured looks, and has 
been missing ever since, she lives a 
miserable life with the help of govern- 
ment livelihood assistance.” 
The injuries of the other three plaintiffs 
are recited in similar detail. The com- 
plaint presents remarkably modest 
claims for compensation: between 
$550 and $825, plus 5% interest from 
May 24, 1955, the day the suit com- 
menced. 
* s 
The court reached these conclusions on 
the legality of atomic bombs: 
“ |, . the act of atomic bombing... 
should be regarded ... as a blind 
aerial bombardment; and it must be 
said to be a hostile act contrary to 
international law of the day... é# 
is not too much to say that the pain 
brought by atomic bombs is severer 
than that from poison and poison gas, 
and we can say that the act of drop- 
ping such a cruel bomb is contrary 
to the fundamental principle of the 
laws of war that unnecessary pain 
must not be given.” 
Here, then, is the full] and direct charge 
against the United States: we used these 
cruel weapons for doubtful military pur- 
poses, in an unusually inhumane way 
that has permanently seared the imagina. 
tion of men, and has left an unextin- 
guished legacy of actual suffering among 
civilians selected arbitrarily as victims 
of terror practised ona gigantic scale, 


I have tried to indicate the character 
of the opinion in the case of Shimoda 
and Others v Japan and some of the 
reasons for taking it seriously. Its full 
force can be felt only by reading the 
whole document, accompanied by an in- 
formed interpretative commentary. We 
can redeem our past only by compre- 
hending it. At least, we must have the 
courage to confront what we have done 
through the eyes of others. This distin- 
guished opinion by the Tokyo District 
Court deprives us of our last excuse for 
forgetting the past. Several books have 
been written about the Eichmann trial. 
As yet, I have not seen in the United 
States a sentence printed about the 
Shimoda case.* 

There are some concluding issues. It 
can surely be argued that a reconsidera- 
tion of the past does not reduce the 
prospect of its repetition. However, such 
an argument is hollow when made by 
Americans, for we have insistently urged 
the Germans to bring their war criminals 
to justice, conceiving such an encounter 
as an occasion for a moral catharsis. 
Finally, there is the question of whether 
it makes any sense to contend that there 
exists a national responsibility for 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. For is it not 
true that the decision to drop atomic 
bombs was made in secret by President 
Truman and a small number of close 
advisers? ; 

I would claim that the citizenry cannot 
so easily separate itself from moral par- 
ticipation in the decisions of its govern- 
ment. For one thing, our entire social 
and political system elevates to authority 
those whose values accord with the 
moral consensus. For another, national 
reactions to the bombings have ranged 
from apathy to endorsement. The re- 
sponse certainly seemed equivalent to 
a mass ratification. 

As Americans, then, we remain impli- 
cated, at least so long as we shun the 


and they barely live by the help of experience of Nagasaki and Hiroshima 


a little money and a few things sent 
monthly by the plaintiff's elder sister 
in Honolulu,’ Hawali,* the United 
States. ~-" 

“The plaintiff, Naki Tada, resided at 
No 2-262, Minamii-machi, Hiroshima, 
when the atomic bomb..was dropped, 


as being without interest or importance. 
*The translation of the Shimoda decision 
can be found on pp 212-252 of The 
Japanese Annual of, International Law, 
No 8, 1964, ‘ at 
Richard Falk, author of “Law, Morality 
ang. War,In,the Contemporary Wor)d,” is 


and lived a healthy and happy life’“on ‘the faculty of Princeton, University. 
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‘End Rhodesia’s state of Classified 


emergency — 


Racial discrimination and police brutality 
are criticised in a report on prison con- 
ditions in Rhodesia, published on Tues- 
day by Amnesty International. 
The report finds that “prisoners of 
conscience” are held in prisons and 
detention camps; detainees under the 
emergency regulations are not charged, 
or told why they are being held, or able 
to appeal. It is not known how many 
people are detained, because the govern- 
ment publishes no figures and it is a 
punishable offence to publish a de 
tainee’s name or place of detention. 
Amnesty criticises inadequate medical 
facilities and living conditions in three 
“ restriction areas”: the report says that 
there is malnutrition there, and that no 
clothing is provided for long-term de- 
tainees. It is said that Africans are only 
released, even when their orders expire, 
if they satisfy officials that they no 
longer hold strong nationalist views. 
The prison system suffers from a staff 
shortage, lack of training and profes- 
sional standards among prison officers, 
and the lack of any stated aim of re- 
habilitation for prisoners : 
“This has resulted in a system which 
appears punitive in aim and inefficient 
in administration and from which 
there is little reason to suppose that 
a long-term African prisoner will 
emerge as anything but a more embit- 
tered individual than when he was 
sentenced.” 
The report says racial separation exists, 
although it is not laid down in regula- 
tions: almost all African prisoners are 
put in the lowest prison grade, and so 
receive worse food, clothing and “ cell 
equipment.” 
Reports that police regard the use of 
force in questioning African suspects as 
normal procedure are supported by the 
remarks of individual policemen and 
statements of Africans. 
The government claims to provide ade- 
quate relief for detainees’ families; but 
the report challenges it to state the 
exact relief available, and states that to 
qualify for relief, families must be pro- 
pertyless and destitute. Even then many 
are refused relief. It is also believed that 
detainees’ families have been evicted 
from their houses. 
The report recommends: 


Oxford women aid 
Vietnam children 


Women in Oxford have formed a com- 
mittee to aid children in Vietnam. En- 
titled “Oxford Aid for Children in 
Vietnam,” it will be a “non-political 
organisation, devoted solely to helping 
hurt children irrespective of who hurt 
them or why.” Ideas for activities in- 
clude selling home-made produce and 
forming a “panel of service,” to do 
baby-sitting, dressmaking, decorating, 
gardening etc. Men will not be excluded. 
The secretary of the Committee is Rene 
Gill, 37 Thorncliffe Road, Oxford, and 
the treasurer Mrs R. Gilbert, 49 Port- 
land Road, Oxford. 

With a one-day cake shop at the end of 
June, the group raised £27; a woman has 
offered to send the family allowance for 
every week in which one of her children 
has a birthday; two people have offered 
to foster or adopt Vietnamese children. 
So far, the total raised is £70. 

Some of the money wil go to the Swiss 
humanitarian society, Terre des Hommes, 
which recently brought two more child- 
ren out of Vietnam. The children are 
at Stoke Mandeville hospital, near Ox- 
ford, and the women hope to help them 
directly. 


Belfast vigil 


banned 


A weekly vigil for peace in Vietnam, 
which has been held in Belfast every 
Sunday for the last six months, has 
been banned under the emergency re- 
gulations, which prohibit political de- 
monstrations for three months. A march 
on August 6, planned to commemorate 
Hiroshima Day, has also been banned. 
The Northern Ireland Youth Campaign 
for Peace and Nuclear Disarmament is 
protesting at the ban, which it has asked 
members to observe. 


Amnesty 


1.An immediate end to the state of 
emergency. 

2.The release or trial of those detained 
and restricted. 


3. All post-1958 security legislation to be 
referred to the constitutional council; 
the repeal of those provisions which 
the council decides violate the human 
rights provision of the 1961 constitu- 
tion. 

4.A “strictly impartial” judicial com- 
mission to inquire into police methods 
in political cases, and official sanction 
for these methods. 


5. Until the first two recommendations 
are implemented, adequate relief to 
detainees’ families. 


The report also recommends that any 
settlement between the British govern- 
ment and the Smith regime should in- 
clude a full and unconditional amnesty 
for “all those serving sentences for non- 
violent infringements of security legis- 
lation.” 

Each year Amnesty publishes reports on 
political detention in three different 
countries. Last year’s reports were on 
South Africa, Rumania and Portugal; the 
other two reports this year will be on 
Paraguay and East Germany. The Rho- 
desia report costs 4s, from Amnesty In- 
egg lta 12 Crane Court, London 


Totnes CND discuss 
civil rights 


Pat Kitto reports: A meeting on the US 
civil rights issue organised by Totnes 
CND in the middle of World Cup week, 
on July 27, drew over a hundred people. 
The Reverend Robert Willoughby, an 
American Methodist minister, here on a 
three months’ exchange visit, described 
his experiences with the civil rights 
movement since 1963. When he quietly 
explained how two black girls were 
jailed for a year and fined $1,000 each 
for wanting to enter a church in Jack- 
son, Mississippi, there was a stunned 
silence in the hall. In silence, too, the 
audience listened to his description of 
cuts and bites on the bodies of students 
who suffered violence from the police. It 
was only too obvious that in spite of all 
we read in the newspapers and watch on 
TV this was a new experience of horror 
to many people listening. During the 
discussion the Negro situation in Ameri- 
ca was linked with the war in Vietnam. 
Yet another gasp came from the audience 
when the speaker quoted the sum of $30 
million a day being spent on this war. 
The meeting was chaired by the Rever- 
end D. Howes of Newton Abbot, who said 
that he hoped for more such meetings 
in the future. 


French A-tests 


After France tested an 18-kiloton atom 
bomb in Polynesia on July 2, the radio- 
activity in Peru increased by 20%. In 
Chile, Cardinal Silva and Bishop Oviedo 
Cavada have spoken against the tests. 


At Nice on July 4, 24 people were ar- 
rested when they staged a sit-down de- 
monstration against the tests. A protest 
campaign is to be launched over a 4- 
month prison sentence, confirmed on 
July 7, imposed on a Paris lawyer who 
refused military service “in an army 
trying to possess nuclear arms.” 

The French ‘ambassador in London has 
stated to Philip Eastman, secretary of 
the International Fellowship of Recon- 
Ciliation, that M. Jacques Tiauraa, Presi- 
dent of the Territorial Assembly of 
French Polynesia, has not been im- 
prisoned on treason charges for opposing 
the tests, as was suggested in Peace 
News on March 11 and July 8. He was 
one of a party of officials who recently 
visited the testing site. 

Marc Boegner, whose similar statement 
we reported last week, is not a priest but 
a pastor of the French Reformed 
Church. 

Gerard Daechsel reports from Paris that 
the member for French Polynesia in 
the National Assembly in Paris, John 
Teariki, has taken part in protest de- 
monstrations against the tests, organised 
by the Mouvement Contre l’Armement 
Atomique. 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London, N.1, by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application 


Personal 


ARE ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS potential readers 
of Peace News? If so, we will send them a 
free specimen copy. Write to Circulation, 5 
Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


DAVID MACKIE now resides at 39 Beresford 
Road. Local CND group please contact. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly and 
cheaply. 50 size 20in by 15in 64s post free. 
Quotations on request, five-day delivery ser- 
vice, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 
NI (TER 4473). 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample. Fee 2 gns. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Department PN), 18 
Harvist Road, London NW6. 


UNWILLINGLY ISOLATED PERSONS wishing to 
contact community living should ring 061 
DID 8483. 


Publications 


ALL PEACE LITERATURE and books can be 
obtained through Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers). Also posters, leaflets and cam- 
paign materials. Sale or return selections for 
meetings etc. Send s.a.e. or call (9.30 - 6 Mon 
- Sat) for latest Hsts and SoR terms. 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a 
year post free from Housmans_ Bookshop, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


Situations vacant 


CIVIL LIBERTIES secretary required. Short- 
hand typing essential. Apply in writing with 
career details to General Secretary, NCCL, 4 
Camden High Street, NW1. 


Accomodation vacant 


ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, large and 
newly decorated, with balcony, in mansion 
flat. Use of kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarians 
only. CHI 3565. 


For sale 


STARKLY ATTRACTIVE ‘‘ YOUTH FOR PEACE ”’ 
badge. Black/white design, worn from Berkeley 


to Kenya, 9d each, 24s for 50, 54s for 100. 
Group One, 72 Powerful Street, Barrow-in- 
Furness. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 
Remember to order copies of Peace News for 


ur advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
irculation Dept., 5 Caleldonian Road, N.1. 


5 August, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 pm. 20 Glenwood, off Lake Road, 
Henleaze. PPU group meeting. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square. Peter Cotes, John Calder, Oswell 
Blakeston, Joan Miller and Kathleen Ewart 
to discuss ‘‘ Freethought and the Arts.”’ 


6 August, Saturday 


BECKENHAM. 9 am to 6 pm. War Memorial. 
Hiroshima Day silent vigil. CND. 


BRIGHTON & HOVE boundary. 5.30 to 6 pm. 
Peace Statue. Hiroshima Day silent vigil of 
prayer and dedication for peace. SoF. 


EXETER. 2 - 6 pm. St Martins Close, off 
ve Street. Hiroshima Day vigil. CND 
CND. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm, Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Ave (near Cecil Sharp House, Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


LONDON SWI. 12.15 pm. Cenotaph. Hiroshima 
Day silent vigil. 1 pm bus to Burghfield. CND. 


MANCHESTER 2, 2.30 pm. Tib Lane. Hiroshima 
Dad silent march to Cenotaph for service. 


READING. 3 pm. Assemble Hills Meadow for 
march to Royal Ordnance Factory at Burgh- 
field (where Polaris missile warheads are 
made), returning to Reading for 7.80 pm. 
Contact CND (CHA 3506) for details of buses. 


SUTTON, Surrey. 1.30 pm. Memorial, Manor 
Park. Hiroshima Day wreath to be laid. by 
Rev R. Vogt, followed by silent vigil until 
9 pm. CND. 


7 August, Sunday 


EDINBURGH. 6.30 pm. St Giles Cathedral. Even- 
ing service devoted to the theme of peace. 
(Music from 6 pm.) Afterwards a discussion 
will be held in St Gtles House. CND. 


HULL. 7.30 pm. Carron House, Beverley Road. 
Vietnam meeting. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 24-hour fast cancelled. 
Mass leafleting with specially produced leaflets: 
Meet 2.30 outside Memorial Theatre. West Mid- 
lands C.100. 


11 August, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. John Delves talks about the old 
Meeting House. PPU. 


18 August, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Records of your own choice (small 
ones). PPU. 


27 August -3 September 


CROWCOMBE, Somerset. PPU holiday confer- 
ence: ‘' Building for Peace.’ Details from 6 
Endsleigh Street, London WC. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Great Britain: $ months 18s. 6 months 26s. 
1 year 50s. 

Abroad (seamail): $3 months 12s. 6 months 2és. 
1 year 46s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlets. 

AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months lée 6d. 
6 months 328 6d. 1 year 63s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d. 6 months 36s 10d. 1 year 72s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d. 6 months 41s 2d. 1 year 80s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


MAJORITY RULE FOR RHODESIA 
3 colour double crown posters 

9d each including postage 

Available Housmans Bookshop 

5 Caledonian Road, London N1 


LOGAL & HOME COUNTIES-CHINA 8 GLASS PACKED 


PIANOS MOVED:220 CAMDEN HIGH STREET NWI 


{renounce war and | will never 

support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


} 


New pamphlets 


VIETNAM 
— the dirty war 


translated from the highly informative 
series in “ Le Monde ” 


1s 6d (postage 3d) or 16s doz post free 


Allen Ginsberg’s poem 


Wichita Vortex 
Sutra 


reprinted from Peace News in booklet 
form 

2s 6d (postage 3d) 

HOUSMANS, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


Hiroshima Day 
Hiroshima Day demonstrations this year 
will also involve protest at the war in 
Vietnam. The Vietnam Peace Parade 
Committee in the USA has named 
August 69 as “international days of 
protest,” and has organised a demonstra- 
tion in New York on August 6, with 
slogans linking the 1945 bombings with 
the Vietnam war. Eighty anti-war groups 
are now affiliated to the committee. 
Canadians are calling for demonstrations 
at all major US-Canada border points, 
concentrating on the crossing point at 
Niagara Falls, where Cyanamid of 
Canada has a plant manufacturing mil- 
tary materials for the US. 
In Britain, London Region CND is organ- 
ising a 30-minute vigil at the Cenotaph, 
starting at 12.15 pm on August 6. 
Shortly after the vigil ends, coaches will 
leave for Burghfield, near Reading, 
where there is to be a demonstration 
Tide a factory making nuclear war 
eads. 
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